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JOSEPH SEWALL. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON, 


In the little hamlet of Bishop’s Stoke, 
among the pleasant slopes of Hampshire, 
England, and almost within sight of the 
fair Southampton water, and the distant 
verdure of the beautiful Isle of Wight, 
was born, on the 28th of March, 1652, 
Samuel, son of Henry and Jane (Dum- 
mer) Sewall. The family on both sides 
was ancient and respectable.’ The boy 
was baptized in Stoke? Church, May 4th, 
1652, was sent to the grammar school at 





1‘ Mr. Henry Sewall, my great grandfather, was a 
linen draper in the city of Coventry, in Great Britain. 
He acquired a great estate, was a prudent man, and 
was more than once chosen mayor of the city. Mr. 
Henry Sewall, my grandfather, was his eldest son, 
who, out of dislike to the English hierarchy, sent 
over his only son, my father, Mr. Henry Sewall, to 
New England, in the year 1634, with neat cattel and 
provisions suitable for a new plantation. Mr. Cotton 
would have had my father settle at Boston, but in 
regard of his cattel he chose to goe to Newbury, 
whither my grandfather soon followed him, where 
also my grandfather, Mr. Stephen Dummer and Alice 
his wife likewise dwelled under the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Parker and Mr. Jas. Noyes....But 
the climate being not agreeable to my grandfather 
and grandmother Dummer they returned to England 
the winter following, and my father with them.— 
[Letter of Saml. Sewall in N. E. Gen. Reg.,i:111.] 
These Dummers lived at Bishop’s Stoke before their 
emigration to this country. [Savage, Gen. Dict., ii. 
72, 80.] 

2 Letter, as above. 
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Rumsey under Master Figes, and sailed 
from Dover in the spring of 1661, with his 
mother and five small children and two 
servants, landing at Boston, July 6, 1661. 
Here he was educated by Mr. Thomas 
Parker at Newbury, entered Harvard 
under Mr. Chauncey, taking his second 
degree in 1674; on the 28th of February, 
1675-6, was married to Miss Hannah Hull, 
daughter of the famous mint-master,? by 
whom he had seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters, only six of whom lived to mature age, 
and only three survived him, when, full 
of years and honors,‘ Chief Justice of the 





3 A pleasant story has often been printed that Mr. 
Mintmaster Hull, on the wedding night, placed his 
daughter in one side of his great warehouse scales, 
and poured ‘ pine tree shillings’? upon the other, 
until she kicked the beam. Hutchinson, [ Hist. Ms., 
i: 165,] says that her dowry was £30,006 in shillings. 
Allen, [Biog. Dict. Art. Sewall,] says it was that sum 
in sixpences; but a later writer, [ Coll. Amer. Antig. 
Soc., iii : 275,] shows that that would have made her 
weigh about three tons and three quarters! The 
lesser sum of £500, which is suggested by the ledger 
of the bridegroom, would come nearer to probability, 
weighing exactly one hundred and twenty five pounds 
troy: or about the average weight of young ladies of 
her age. 

4 His first wife died many years before him and he 
subsequently married (2) Widow Abigail Tilley, and 
(3) Widow Mary Gibbs, who survived him. All his 
children were by his first wife. 
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Province, Judge of Probate for Suffolk, 
an earnest member of the Old South 
Church, and universally beloved, he died, 
Jan. Ist, 1729-30, aged seventy-seven. 

His eighth child and sixth son, Joseph, 
is the subject of the present brief sketch. 
He was born in Boston, Aug. 15th, 1688, 
and baptized in the Old South Meeting 
House—in accordance with the custom of 
the time—on the first Sunday, it being the 
fourth day, afterward. He evinced a 
serious disposition from his earliest days, 
and his private journals still existing bear 
the evidence of his diligent and faithful 
use of the means of grace from his very 
childhood.’ He entered Harvard College 
in 1703, and graduated in 1707, at the 
same time “with Thomas Prince, with 
whom his after life was associated. 

He joined the church in Cambridge 
while connected with the College, and on 
his graduation applied himself—still at 
Cambridge—to those studies then deemed 
essential to the ministry. It speaks vol- 
umes for the worth of his character, that 
the Old South Church—the church of his 
baptism, childhood, and youth—should 
have invited him, soon after the comple- 
tion of his professional course, to become 
their colleague pastor with the Rev. Mr. 
Pemberton, who had been left in sole 
charge by the death of Mr. Willard six 
years before. His father’s journal’ gives 
the following minute account of his ordi- 
nation, which we insert for the light which 
it sheds upon the customs of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

1713, Sept. 16. Was a very comfortable 
day for the ordination. Begun a little after 
ten, [A.] M. Dr. Cotton Mather began with 
prayer, excellently ; concluded about ye bell- 
ringing for eleven. My son preached from 
1 Cor. iii: 7, ‘So then neither is he that plan- 
teth anything,’ &c. Was a very great assem- 





5° 1688, Aug. 19th. In y® afternoon Mr. Willard, 
after sermon, baptized my young son ; whom I named 
Joseph, in hopes of the accomplishment of the prophe- 
cy, Ezek. 37th, and such like, and not out of respect 
to any relation, or other person, except y® first Jo- 
seph.” MS. Journal of his father. 

6 Wisner’s Old South, p. 21. 

7 Wisner’s Old South, appendix, p. 98. 


Joseph Sewall. 
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bly. Were Elders and messengers from 9 
churches; North,’ Old,9 Colman’s,!0 Cam- 
bridge,11 Chariestown,12 Roxbury,!3 Dorches- 
ter,l4 Milton,15 Weymouth.16 Twelve minis- 
ters sat at the table by the pulpit. Mr. Pem- 
berton made an august speech, showing the 
validity and antiquity of New England ordi- 
nations. Then, having made his way, went on, 
ask’d, as customary, if any had to say agt. ye 
ordaining the person. Took the Ch’s hand 
vote. Ch. satin the gallery.. Then declared 
the Elders and Messengers had desired the 
ministers of Boston to lay on hands, (Mr. 
Bridge was indisposed and not there.) Dr. 
Increase Mather, Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. 
Benjamin Wadsworth, Mr. Ebenezer Pember- 
ton, and Mr. Benjamin Colman laid on hands. 
Then Mr. Pemberton prayed, ordained, and 
gave the charge excellently. Then Dr. In- 
crease Mather made a notable speech, gave 
the right-hand-of-fellowship, and prayed. Mr. 
Pemberton directed the three-and-twentieth 
psalm to be sung. The person now ordained 
dismissed the congregation with blessing. 
The chief entertainment was at Mr. Pember- 
ton’s; but was considerable elsewhere, two 
tables at our house.” 


On the 29th of October following, Mr. 
Sewall was married to Elizabeth,” daugh- 
ter of Hon. John Walley,'* of Boston. 

Four years after, in February, 1717, 





8 Increase and Cotton Mather, Pastors. 

® Benjamin Wadsworth and Thomas Bridge, Pas- 
tors. 

10 Brattle St., Benjamin Colman. 

11 William Brattle, Pastor. 

12 Simon Bradstreet, Pastor. 

13 Nehemiah Walter, Pastor. 

14 John Danforth, Pastor. 

15 Peter Thacher, Pastor. 

16 Peter Thacher, Pastor. 

17 Wisner [ Hist. Old South, Appendiz, p. 98,} and 
Sprague, [Annals Amer. Pulpit, i: 280] call her Mrs. 
Elizabeth Walley, and Sprague expressly speaks of 
Mr. Sewall as her second husband. But Savage [ Gen. 
Dic. iv. 54, 400) distinctly affirms that this Elizabeth 
was “daughter of Hon. John Walley.” And the 
Rev. Samuel Sewall, of Burlington, likewise distinct- 
ly states that this wife was Miss Elizabeth, ‘‘ a daugh- 
ter of Hon. Judge Walley.” [Bridgman’s Pilgrims 
of Boston, p. 180.) 

18 Hon. John Walley was oldest son of Rev. Thom- 
as Walley, who was born in England in 1616, was 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, was ejected asa 
non-conformist, eame to America 1662, was invited 
to a charge in Boston, but preferred Barnstable, and 
was settled there in 1663, preached the Plymouth 
election sermon in 1669, and died March 24, 1678.— 
[Freeman’s Cape Cod, i: 290, 1.] 
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he was left sole pastor of the church, by 
the death of his colleague. In the July 
following, Thomas Prince arrived home 
from Europe, and on the 25th of August, 
first preached in the Old South pulpit, for 
his classmate and intimate friend. In 
December, the church invited him to be- 
come associate pastor, and he wasordained 
in that place, October 1, 1718; he being 
at that time not far from thirty-one years 
of age, and Mr. Sewall not far from thirty. 

This associate ministry was long, har- 
monious and delightful. “Forty years,” 
says one of their successors,” “ were these 
excellent men, Sewall and Prince, associ- 
ated in the responsibilities and labors of 
the pastoral office in this Congregation ; 
furnishing an example of mutual affection 
and union of purpose and pursuit, to which 
the annals of collegiate charges will be 
searched for a parallel, I fear, almost in 
vain. The journals and other documents 
that have come down to us, lay open be- 
fore us the most secret history of these 
men ; and not a solitary instance appears 
of unpleasant difference of opinion, or of 
the slightest interruption, in any form, of 
confidence and affection.” 

Very soon the growth of the Church de- 
manded further accommodations for wor- 
shippers, and, in 1721, new pews were 
built. In 1727, a committee was appoint- 
ed to estimate the expense of enlarging 
the house. In 1728 it was decided to pull 
down and build, by a vote of 41 to 20; 
but as the minority opposed, progress was 
slow. March 2, 1729, the last sermons 
were preached in the old building, which 
had been standing since 1669, and on the 
next day Mr. Sewall prayed with the 
workmen, and they began taking down 
the house, finishing the work of demoli- 
tion the next day” By the 31st of the 
month they began the foundation of the 
present house, which was completed in 
April of the following year, and first oc- 
cupied on the Sabbath corresponding to 
May 7, 1730, (New Style). Mr. Sewall 


19 Wisner, p. 24. 
20 Sewall’s Journal. 
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preached in the morning, from Hagg. ii: 
9; and Mr. Prince in the afternoon, from 
Ps. v: 7. ; 

The next year Mr. Sewall received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, from Glas- 
gow, and was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Scotch Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts. 

Ten years afterwards Mr. Whitfield 
visited Boston, and the “great revival” 
was experienced. Both Sewall and Prince 
promoted and defended the labors of this 
man of God, and more than one hundred 
were added to their church.” 

On the decease of President Leverett 
in the year 1724, the Corporation of Har- 
vard College made choice of Mr. Sewall 
to fill his place,” instead of Cotton Mather, 
who was a prominent candidate, and who, 
for varied learning and extensive reputa- 
tion, surely had claims upon the honor. 
Mather so far forgot himself, in the heat 
of the moment, as to say, with something 
too much like a sneer, concerning this 
election, “ this day Dr. Sewall was chosen 
President for his piety.”"* It was true 
that Dr. Sewall’s piety was regarded as 
eminent, more eminent perhaps than 
his strictly scholastic qualifications. And 
neither he, nor his Church, felt that any- 
thing would be gained to him, to them, or 
to the common cause, by his acceptance 
of a position which though always honora- 
ble and always difficult, was, at that time, 
made something less honorable and some- 
thing more difficult than usual by the pe- 
culiar position of its affairs, and their pe- 
culiar relation to the community. Mr. 
Sewall therefore declined the appoint- 
ment and after vainly electing Dr. Col- 
man, the corporation at last succeeded 
in filling the vacant chair with the Rev. 
Benjamin Wadsworth, of the first Church 
in Boston. Mr. Sewall, however, was, 
in 1728, chosen a Fellow of the corpora- 
tion, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged until the year 1765. 





21 Prince’s Christian History, ii: 391-412. 
22 Quincy’s Hist. Harv. Coll., i: 880. 
23 Peirce’s Hist. Harv. Univ. 141. 
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In 1758, [Oct. 22,] Mr. Prince, whose 
health had been visibly declining for some 
time, entered into his rest, leaving Mr. 
Sewall, after their full forty years of joint 
labor, again the sole pastor of the church. 
He continued sole pastor, assistance being 
provided for him most of the time, by the 
society, half of each Sabbath, until Feb. 
25,1761, when Rev. Alexander Cumming 
was installed as colleague.* His pastor- 
ship was soon terminated, however, by his 
death, which occurred Aug. 25, 1763, at 
the age of thirty-six, leaving Dr. Sewall— 
now at the age of seventy-five—for the 
third time alone. 

Three years after, the Rev. Samuel 
Blair® was associated with him; who in 
less than a year from that time was elec- 
ted to the Presidency of the college of 
New Jersey. He however waived the 
election in favor of Dr. Witherspoon, who 
had declined a previous choice, but who 
it was thought would accept a second. 
Mr. Blair’s health was feeble, and in the 
Spring of 1769 he took a journey to 
Philade!phia; and the state of his health, 
with some difficulty which occurred be- 
tween him and his people, in reference to 
the half-way covenant, led him to ask a 
dismission. ,The venerable and venerated 
Sewall was, however, to be spared the 
pain of being left again alone, for after 
Mr. Blair had left, but pending his dismis- 
sion, he himself was called to go up high- 
er. He had, for some time, on account of 
his feebleness, been carried into his pulpit 
in an arm-chair by the sexton and another, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, * and there— 


Joseph 





24 Mr. Cumming was a son of Robert C., a native of 
Montrose, in Scotland, studied theology with Mr. 
Tennent, and had been colleague with Mr. Pemberton 
of New York, until dismissed in 1753, for ill health. 
He was a strong thinker on abstruse points, and es- 
pecially zealous against the errors of the time.— Allen, 
Biog. Dic., 274. 

25 Mr. Blair was the son of the Rev. Samuel Blair, 
was born at Fog’s manor, in 1741, graduated at Coll. 
New Jersey, 1760, was tutor there about a year, and 
was then ordained as a Presbyterian. On leaving 
Boston he resided at Germantown, Pa., where he died 
y in ber, 1818, aged 78.—Allen, 95. 
Wisner, 32. 

% Wisner, 82. 


Stan) Sont, 
¥ 
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as is related of the beloved disciple— 
he sat while he uttered his message which 
would issue in this: “ Little children, 
love one another.” On the evening of 
his eightieth birth day, he preached to his 
people a faithful and appropriate sermon. 
The next Sabbath he had a shock of the 
palsy which confined him to his house 
and caused him much suffering, though 
without depriving him of the use of rea- 
son; and enabled him to illustrate faith- 
fully the power of the religion which he 
had preached and practised so long. On 
the 27th of June, 1765—in seven weeks 
more he would have been eighty-one— 
he peacefully breathed his last. 

Amid the tears of a bereaved church, 
and a mourning community, his remains 
were deposited, with due solemnities, in 
the Sewall Family Tomb” in the Granary 
Burying Ground, where they still await 
the resurrection of the just. 

Dr. Sewall’s wife had preceded him to 
this tomb, and he left but one child behind 
him, a son, Samuel, who was born in 1715, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1733, 
was for years a deacon of the Old South 
Church, where he and his father before 
him had been baptized, and died in 1771, 
leaving a son Samuel, who became the 
third Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, bearing that name.* 

Dr. Sewall’s character is well outlined 
by Dr. Eliot,” who, in early life must have 
known him, thus : — 


[ Juty, 


He was a man who seemed to breathe the 
air of heaven, while he was here upon earth; 
he delighted in the work of the ministry; 
and when he grew venerable for his age, as 
well as his piety, he was regarded as the 
father of the clergy. The rising generation 
looked upon him with reverence, and all 
classes of people felt a respect for his name. 
He was a genuine disciple of the famous 
John Calvin. He dwelt upon the great arti- 
cles of the Christian faith in preaching and 
conversation; and dreaded the propagation 
of any opinions in this country, which were 
contrary to the principles of our fathers. 





27 Bridgman’s Pilgrims of Boston, 130. 
28 Sprague’s Annals, i: 280. 
2 N. E. Biograph. Dict., pp. 422, 8. 
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Hence he was no friend to free inquiries, or 
to any discussion of theological opinions, 
which were held true by the first reformers. 
His advice to students in divinity was, to read 
the Bible always with a comment, such as 
Mr. Henry’s, or archbishop Usher’s, and to 
“make themselves acquainted with the work 
of his great predecessor, Mr. Willard, whose 
body of divinity was then in great repute. 
Though he so often preached the doctrines of 
the gospel, yet he never entered into any 
curious speculations; his object was to im- 
press upon people what they should believe, 
and how they must live tu be eternally hap- 
py. His sermons were pathetic, and the 
pious strains of his prayers, as well as preach- 
ing, excited serious attention, and made a 
devout assembly. His character was uniform, 
and the observation has often been made, 
if he entered into company something seri- 
ous or good dropt from his lips. His very 
presence banished away every thing of levity, 
and solemnized the minds of all those who 
were with him. 

Although Dr. Sewall was more remarka- 
ble for his piety than his learning, yet he was 
a friend to literature, and endeavored all in 
his power to promote the interest and reputa- 
tion of the college. He was avery good class- 
ical scholar. He could write handsomely in 
Latin when he was an old man, and had 
read many authors in that language. Most 
of the works of the great divines of the pre- 
ceding century were written in Latin, as it 
was a kind of universal language among the 
literati of Europe. 

His donation to the college of money to be 
appropriated to indigent scholars, has been of 
considerable use. He gave this during his 
life, and was among the first to repair the 


Verses. 
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loss of the library, when Harvard Hall was 
consumed by fire, by making a present of 
many valuable books. This devout man gave 
much alms to the people. He possessed an 
estate beyond any of his brethren; but he 
always devoted a tenth part of his income to 
pious and charitable uses. . 


The following is a list of Dr. Sewall’s 
publications. 


1716. Sermon on Family Religion. ‘ 
1717. * Death of Rev. E. Pemberton. 
1717. “of Hon. Wait Winthrop. 
1718. entitled “‘ a Caveat against Covetous- 
ness.”” 
at Annual Election. 
on Sudden Deaths of Thomas Lewis 
and Samuel Hurd. 
at Boston Lecture, on death of King 
George I. 
on Occasion of the Earthquake. 
(Second) on the same occasion, 
at the Boston Lecture. 
on a day of Prayer for the rising Gen- 
eration. 
on ye Death of Hon. Samuel Sewall. 
at Ordination of Stephen Parker, E. 
Hinsdale and J. Seccombe, as Mis- 
sionaries to the Indians. 
on the death.of Rev. Pres. Wadsworth. 
at Boston before the General Court. 
at Thursday Lecture. 
Two sermons on the Holy Spirit convincing 
the world of Sin, Righteousness, &c. 
1742. Sermon on a Day of Prayer. 
1742. ‘on the Love of our Neighbors. 
1745. Rev. v: 11, 12. 
1756. “ the Death of Josiah Willard. 
1758. & «6 of Rev. J. Prince. 
1762. % the joyful news of the Reduction of 
Havannah. 
* the Death of Rev. Alexander Cum- 
ming. 


1724. 
1727. 

727. 
1727. 
1727. 
1728. 
1728. 


1730. 
1733. 


1737. 
1740. 
1741. 
1741. 


1763. 
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[From the copy of Caxton’s Game of Chesse, fol. Lond. 1474, in the King’s Library, in the British Museum ; 
written by John Wilson, temp. Hen. VII.] 
In worde and eke in dede 
Obey thy living Lorde, 

Him serve with feare and drede, 
Namely whiche is thy God. 

Within thy hearte and minde 

Judge no evill of thy freinde ; 

Love God with all thy hearte, 

So shall thou not fele the smarte 

Of Goddes most cruell rodde ; 
Never put thy truste from God. 

Finis, quod Willson, 
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CHURCH CREEDS. 


BY REV. JAMES ORTON, THOMASTON, ME. 


Aw interesting article on “ Confessions 
of Faith” in the Congregational Quarterly 
for April, 1862, closes with this inquiry : 
“ How shall our Congregational churches 
bear the fullest and most thoroughly accu- 
rate testimony for the truth and against 
error, without imposing unwarranted 
terms of communion upon the disciples of 
Christ?” We answer at once—Make 
use of creeds in scripture language. 

The history of creeds is the most dole- 
ful chapter in the annals of the Church. 
Pope Dogma has as often been antichrist 
as Pope Polity. From the Council of 
Bishops in the Palace of Constantine to 
the Assembly of Divines in Westminster 
Abbey, there is an almost unbroken chain 
of “ Confessions,” each link the nucleus of 
a sect, and the battle-field where lie the 
wrecks of churches and the dry bones 
of a lifeless Christianity. The historian 
may love to trace the growth of theologi- 
cal science ; but no Christian can read 
with delight of “the petty skirmishes and 
passionate partizan conflicts of sectarian- 
ism, dogmatism, and bigotry. Contempo- 
roneously with philosophico-theological 
dogmas arose the Hierarchy. But this 
giant evil did not strangle the manufacture 
of symbols nor the infinitesimal division of 
sects. ‘ Since the Council of Nice, (wrote 
Hilary!) nothing else has been minded 
but creed-making. New creeds come 
forth every year and month.” Christiani- 
ty was Gnosticized, Manicheized, Platon- 
ized, Peripateticized, Arianized, Pela- 
gianized, Augustinianized, &c., &c., till 
Luther called man back to the simple 
word of God—to the plain, fundamental 
doctrines of salvation. But the same 
spirit, which in the bosom of the Catholic 
church busied itself with cathedrals and 
mnitres, inquisitions and excommunications, 





1.Ad Constant, L. ii. p. 1227. 


again burst forth in a manifold effort to 
reduce religion to a science; and to-day 
Christendom is flooded with formularies. 
Many of these differ only in phraseology ; 
but this slight difference fosters sectarian- 
ism :—by perpetuating prejudices and ap- 
parent distinctions, they tend to separate 
Christian communities not so much from 
the world as from one another. For the 
moment we begin to dogmatize we begin 
to differ. Thus sects are multiplied; de- 
nominations are demanding “ well accent- 
ed denominational symbols ;” and the day 
does not seem far distant when every local 
church dissenting from all others, will pos- 
sess its own peculiar articles of faith. 
Ought Christ to be so divided? In our 
view, this creed-making is pernicious and 
unjustifiable. It gives rise to half the op- 
position the world makes to religion. Pri- 
marily designed to keep out heresy, it is 
now the main pillar on which infidelity 
relies for ultimate success. It stirs up con- 
troversy instead of brotherly love; it pro- 
vokes to jealousy rather than to good works. 
Many an article of faith is an intellectual 
proposition or a definition by the school- 
men, intended rather to separate us from 
somebody else, than to lead us to Christ. 
The age has become more theological than 
religious. So habituated are we to dog- 
matic forms and expositions, it is difficult 
to arrive at an unbiased judgment of many 
Scripture passages. Obviously no human 
creed can be a perfect mirror of Divine 
truth. There are parts of revelation 
which will not be shut in by definitions. 
No church dare say that its Confession 
of Faith is not open to correction and 
amendment. What Synod or Saint has 
drawn up “the clearly defined and the 
accurate dogma?” What Formula has 
placed “every doctrine in its right rela- 
tions and proportions?” Is not many a 
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creed heretical, according to Coleridge’s 
conception of heresy—“a lifting up of 
some dogma or opinion into improper 
conspicuity?” Inthe Confession of Faith 
ratified by the Presb. General Assembly 
in 1821, original sin is emphasized as if 
salvation hung on its belief; in that 
adopted by the General Assembly (N. 8S.) 
in 1859, the vital doctrine of regeneration 
is only incidentally and blindly alluded to. 
“The words of truth and soberness” are 
invariably colored and distorted by pass- 
ing through earthen conduits. But this 
is not all. The Bible is practically put 
into the background. It is simply appeal- 
ed to; not carried in our hands as the 
only certain lamp unto our feet.2. How 
many church members square themselves 
by their creed instead of Scripture ? 
How often has the former crowded out 
the latter, as the crucifix has become to 
the Papist more precious than the Saviour ? 
How many do not in fact believe the 
atonement, but only an explanation of the 
atonement as laid down in their Articles 


of Faith? And how many demand a 
subscription to their version of the truth 
before a believer in Christ is allowed to 


come to the table of his Lord?* It has 
come to this that tenets shaped by philoso- 
phy are made the standard whereby min- 
isters must solemnly judge Christian char- 
acter. Lyman Beecher, Albert Barnes, 





2 How strikingly near we Protestants come to 
the fundamental canon of Rome! ‘The Catholic 
Christian (said Bossuet) forms not his faith by read- 
ing the Scriptures: his faith is already formed before 
he begins to read: reading serves only to confirm 
what he before believed ; 7. e. to confirm the doctrine 
which the Church had delivered to him.” Conference 
avec M. Claude, p. 880. Compare also the language 
of the Pusyite Keble: “ Catholic tradition teaches 
revealed truth ; Scripture proves it. The true creed 
is the Catholic interpretation of Scripture, or scrip- 
turally-proved tradition. Scripture and tradition 
are the joint rule of faith.” 

3 We have a sketch (taken down at the time) of a 
sermon on Eph. iv. : 3-4 preached by Dr. Wilson at 
Philade)phia, June 1st, 1817. The subject is “* Mutu- 
al Forbearance,” and strangely opens thus: ‘‘ Every 
man has a right to put his own construction upon 
the word of revelation. Several persons may do this, 
and they would have a right, as certainly it would 
be expedient for them, to exclude such as put a 
different construction upon Scripture.” 
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and Rowland Williams‘ were not tried 
by the bible. Minds free and lofty, hav- 
ing crossed the dogmas of a particular 
church, have not only been denied all 
Christian privileges but have been hunted 
down and stigmatized. They may have 
been as genuine believers as the Philip- 
pian jailer, but having conscientious seru- 
ples about assenting to “each and every 
doctrine ” in a creed, have found no com- 
munion on earth. He who has dared to 
think for himself is cast out of the syna- 
gogue by the majority who may be ortho- 
dox only because they passively submit to 
opinions made ready to their hand. John 
Foster said:* “I acknowledge myself not 
convinced: of the orthodox doctrine of 
eternal punishment; ” and he was averse 
to everything institutional in religion, ex- 
cepting public worship and the Lord’s 
Supper. Great and good as he was, he 
could not have been received into our 
Congregational Churches without omitt- 
ing a part of the creed, or forcing him to 
bend his conscience. Yet perhaps no man 
in Old England or New, has done more 
solid work in the vineyard of Christ. 
Ought we not to remember that “men 
are often much better than their creed ? 
That is, the doctrines on which they live 
are much nearer the truth than those 
which they profess.”* ‘To our mind it is 
clear, that to impose any human instru- 
ment, however good or venerable, as a 
condition of church communion, is an 
unwarranted assumption of ecclesiastical 
power. Itis papal. The article, above 
referred to, shows plainly that such was 
not the practice of our Pilgrim Fathers. 





4 At the trial of Dr. Williams Mr. Stephens main- 
tained (and the judge sustained him,) that the 
XXXIX Articles, the Rubrics, and the Formularies 
were the true and only standard. ‘ The Bible, of 
itself, has no authority in this court, except that 
which the law gives it.’ Whereupon The London- 
derry Standard says: ‘A precious description of 
Protestantism it is which, in its highest ecclesiastical 
court, scorns private judgment, kicks out the Bible 
as an illegal intruder, and concentrates all religious 
authority into a formula declared to be only a clause 
in an act of Parliament!” 

5 Life and Correspondence, i: 42, ii: 268. 

6 Hodge on Ephesians, iv : 14. 
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We therefore in these latter days commit 
a double sin by our creed making: we 
dig a trench between us and our sister 
churches, and surround with a great gulf 
that table which does not belong to us, 
but to Him who said, “whosoever will, 
let him come.” 

The manifest evils of church confessions 
have led some to reject them altogether. 
“A long course of experience (said Rob- 
ert Hall’) has clearly demonstrated the 
inefficiency of creeds and confessions to 
perpetuate religious belief. The spirit of 
error is too subtile and volatile to be held 
by such chains. Whoever is acquainted 
with ecclesiastial history must know that 
they have occasioned more controversies 
than they have composed.” “ Formule 
and symbolical books (said Neander *) 
cannot bring into the hearts of men vital 
Christianity ; but they far rather intro- 
duce in its stead a dead, delusive and lim- 
iting substitute.” Others are satisfied 
with a very brief creed or an individual 
confession. Edwards drew up this “ cove- 
nant form of a public profession of reli- 
gion which he stood ready to accept of 
from candidates for church communion” : 
“T hope I truly find in my heart a will- 
ingness to comply with all the command- 
ments of God which require me to give 
up myself wholly to Him and to serve 
Him with all my body and my spirit. 
And I do accordingly now promise to 
walk in a way of obedience to all the 
commandments of God as long as I live.” ® 
He declares, however, that he “should 
not choose to be tied up to any certain 
form of words, but to have liberty to 
vary the expressions the more exactly to 
suit the sentiments and experience of the 
professor.” Rev. William Jay, at his or- 
dination, instead of subscribing the usual 

7 Works, ii : 262. 

8 Church History, Preface to IIId Part. See also 
Sir Wm. Meredith’s petition to House of Commons in 
1772. “ The only influence which creeds and confes- 
sions exercise over me (said Moses Stuart,) is to 
modify my phraseology.” 

® Works, i: 61.- Summerfield, ‘full of the Holy 


Ghost,” recommended that some canons in New 
York should be spiked. 
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“ Confession,” made a brief and general 
statement of his views. St. Peter’s Church 
(Presb.) Rochester, N. Y., use the Apos- 
tle’s Creed. Yale College Church exacts 
of its communicants an assent to only 
such articles of faith as lie at the founda- 
tion of Christian éxperience. 

The first confession of Christian faith, 
upon which the Church built its symbol- 
ism, was the answer of Peter to the ques- 
tion of Christ. (Matt. xvi:16.)° But 
what foundation is that for the erection of 
such a barricade at the door of our 
churches as the Westminster Confession ? 
The solemn avowal of the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God,” was enough for Philip. The 
doctrine .of “ eternal sonship,” if true now 
was true then; but neither that nor elec- 
tion was a sine qua non of baptism. To 
apply to creeds of human origin the phra- 
ses ‘form of sound words” and “ form of 
doctrine,” is a misapplication of Scripture 
worthy only of a medizeval monk." “ Cer- 
tainly it cannot be shown that either 
Christ or His apostles gave any direction 
respecting the formation of creeds.” ” 
While, then, we reject as unauthorized 
all human standards (for creeds are used 
as such,) we believe it is convenient and 
expedient to have a common formula. 
But what shall it be? It is not enough 
for men to say—“ My religion is between 
the lids of the Bible”; for that may not 
be true of some dishonest ones who sel- 
dom read it. They must subscribe with 
their own hands the infallible standard 
understandingly. They should receive 
heartily as “the true sayings of God” 
those prominent, condensed, yet clear 
passages of Holy Writ which lie at the 
foundation of Christian experience. This 
will furnish a platform on which all true 
Christians can stand together. For how- 
ever varied theology may be, religious 
experience is mainly uniform. All pray- 
ing men come down while on their knees 


10 Guericke’s Church History, § 39. 

11 “ They were obedient to the Gospel as a rule of 
faith and doctiine.”” Hodge on Romans, 6:17. 

12 Prof. Tappan in Bib. Repos. Oct. 1845. 
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to one level. We advocate, therefore, 
along with certain Independents,—a short 
Scriptural creed.® 





13 We give as an example (not as a model, for it is 
too long,) the Confession of Faith adopted by the 
Congregational Church in Thomaston, Me. 

1. We believe, that ‘all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that ‘‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2. We believe, that 
* God is a Spirit,” “the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God,” ** with whom is no vari- 
ableness neither shadow of turning,” “‘ righteous in 
all His ways and holy in all his works,” ‘“* who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will ;”? “ by 
Him were all things created ;” “‘ in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” 8. We believe, “ there 
are three that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one: ”? 
“The Lord our God is one Lord.” (The Divinity of 
Christ is implied in the next article, so that 1 John 
V:7 might be omitted ; as to its retention see Bib. 
Repos, April, 1833, p. 388.) 4. We believe, “that all 
men should honor the Son even as they honor the 
Father;” ‘‘ that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in Heaven and things in earth 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father ;” “for in Him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 5. We believe, that 
“all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God;” that “the carnal mind is enmity against 
God,” and “therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in His sight.”? 6. We 
believe, that ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life ;” 
that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us: ** made of a woman, made under the law, to re- 
deem them that were under the law ; ” that ‘‘ His own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unfo righteous- 
ness: that He “ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that 
He ‘rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures ;’’ ‘‘ wherefore He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing 
He ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
7. We believe, that ‘‘ by grace are we saved, through 
faith ; and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of 
God: ‘* for whom He did foreknow He also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of His Son; ” 
that we are “‘ justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus ;’’ that “ the Lord 
is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance ;” that “‘ whosoever will 
(may) take the water of life freely.” 8. We believe, 
that ‘except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ;” that ‘if any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature,” “ born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
9. We believe, that whosoever is born of God ‘“sha!l 
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The Gospel, by which we are to be 
saved and to be judged, is the only lawful 
test of Christian character. It is the duty 
of the Church to bring together in loving 
fellowship on earth all those who are pre- 
paring to hold fellowship above : how can 
this be done but by presenting as the 
ground of union the pure, unmixed “ faith 
once delivered to the saints,” that “ form 
of sound words” which all men can rever- 
ence? ll of us see through a glass 
darkly ; and to the end of time there 
will be as many opinions as individuals. 
Creed-making is a vain effort to make 
men think alike. After the failure of the 
Romish church to bring about conformity 
except by taking away the liberty of 
thought ; why do Protestants experiment ? 
When will men distinguish between prin- 
ciple and opinion, between judgment and 
notion, between speculation and belief? * 
“ They who do not pertinaciously defend 
their opinion, false and perverse though 
it be, especially when it does not spring 


from the audacity of their own presump- 
tion, while they seek the truth with cau- 
tious solicitude, and are prepared to cor- 
rect themselves when they have found it, 
are by no means to be ranked among 





not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life,” being ‘‘ kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.” 10. We believe, that 
‘+ by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body ”’— 
“ the church of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth,” “ Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner stone.”? 11. We believe it is commanded— 
‘Repent and be baptized every one of yoa in the 
name of Jesus Christ ;” ‘that the Lord Jesus, the 
same night in which He was betrayed, took bread, 
&c.” (1 Cor. xi : 28-25.) 12. We believe “that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint ;” ‘ that they 
should stand fast in one spirit, with one mind, striv- 
ing together for the faith of the Gospel,’’ ‘‘ always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 13. We delieve, 
that “it is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment ;” that “the hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice and shall come forth : they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and that they have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation ; ’—‘‘ then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father,” but “ the wicked shall be 
turned in Hell and all the nations that forget. God.” 

14 What sect will put that passage into their creed? 

15 See Plammer’s Letter to Woods, Lit. and Theo. 
Rev , ii: 208. 
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heretics.” So wrote Augustine. “To 
reduce Christians to unity of communion 
(said Chillingworth,) there are but two 
ways that may be conceived probable. 
The one, by taking away the diversity of 
opinions touching matters of religion; the 
other by showing that the diversity of 
opinions ought to be no hinderance to 
unity of communion. I am fully assured 
that God does not, and therefore man 
ought not, to require more of any man 
than this: to believe the Scriptures to be 
God’s word, to endeavor to find the true 
sense of it, and to live according to it.” 
Said John Wesley: “I can shake hands 
with any one who loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “ Orthodoxy (says Dr. Shedd) 
is not a mathematical line; but a high 
and royal road where Christian men can 
go abreast.” “I am suspicions of that 
church (says Beecher) whose members 
are one in their beliefs and opinions. 
When a tree is dead, it will lie any way; 
alive, it will have its own growth.” Gen- 
erous sentiments from noble men of dif- 
ferent ages and “schools.” And yet those 
very individuals were and are representa- 
tive men, each regarding the other as 
holding the truth in unrighteousness. We 
charge this inconsistency to their creeds. 
Give to all believers that “ thorough or- 
thodoxy which means thorough accuracy ” 
—a divine symbol,—and controversy in 
the church would be unknown. The 
“conflict of ages,” which the council of 
Trent and the Synod of Dort only made 
the fiercer, would end. Sects, now wide- 
ly separated, would be harmonized by 
this apostolic, catholic creed. Psychologi- 
cal questions would be removed to Aca- 
demic groves where they belong, and 
handled, not as cases of conscience, but 
as matters of science. The missionary 
efforts of Rome derive immense power 
from her false unity; what would not 
Protestant evangelization gain by a living 
oneness ! 

But it may be said—The Scriptures 
are to some minds ambiguous, and there 
is need of circumlocution and explanation 
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to keep out heterodoxy. Divine ambigu- 
ity,—what an idea! Can Calvin and 
Arminius speak more intelligibly than 
Christ and His apostles? Is our present 
dialect more lucid than the Anglo-Saxon ? 
We wish to know whether the common 
confession, “* We believe in regeneration,” 
is more explicit than John iii: 3. We 
assert that inspired language is the most 
inclusive and comprehensive, the clearest 
and the plainest; that the Scriptures are 
sufficient, not only to prove and establish 
our faith, but also to express it. We need 
no mediator between us and the Bible, 
save the Holy Ghost. “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 
It is a plain announcement of the way of 
salvation; and abstruse, dialectic creeds 
are stumbling-blocks to children and un- 
educated adults, not to say many others. 
In the words of John Foster, “ the religion 
of Christ ought to be left to make its way 
among mankind in the greatest possible 
simplicity, by its own truth and excel- 
lence.” 

Again it may be objected—The Bible 
is appealed to by Protestant parties that 
stand poles apart in their interpretation 
of it, and there is danger that an unbri- 
dled private judgment would empty Chris- 
tianity of its essential doctrines. To which 
we reply: 1st the loudest advocate of a 
church dictum is often the most self-willed 
and vehement stickler for his own private 
opinion ;.‘and 2dly, how does a creed 
mend the matter? Every church mem- 
ber has his own understanding of the 
church articles. “The unlearned and 
unstable” can wrest the most carefully 
written dogma. The history of Councils 
and Synods shows that their degrees 
and confessions are no safe-guard against 
schism and heresy; on the contrary, those 
“doctrines and commandments of men” 
have involved the human mind in a laby- 
rinth of perplexities. The “ XX XIX Ar- 
ticles” have not kept “ The Established 
Church” in the unity of the faith. The 
Essayists and Reviewers of Oxford are 





16 Life and Correspondence, ii: 109. 
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living epistles on that point.” There are 
many Arminians in our (confessionally) 
Calvinistic churches, and stout Calvinists 
among the Methodists. If individuals 
have erred in judgment, so have churches, 
and far worse. The XIXth Article of 
the Church of England affirms that the 
‘“‘ Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Rome have erred, not only in 
ceremony, but also in matters of faith.” 
How many Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians understand the Apostles’ 
Creed alike ? 

Now we say that the right of private 
judgment is the great conservative princi- 
ple of the Church; and that every for- 
mula got up in Westminster Abbey or in 
a meeting-house, opens a wide door to 
human invention, to heresy, and to schism. 
Uniformity of sentiment is as impractica- 


ble as equality of property, and would be « 


as injurious if attained. It is impossible 
to express by a series of affirmations and 
negations the deep divinity of Heaven, so 


In Hill’s Sale of the Curates is a picture of the 
diverse ways in which English Churchmen look at 
their standard of faith. 

18 See the Dedication to Jay’s Evening Exercises. 
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that it will be equally and similarly un- 
derstood by all. But if we are ever to 
enjoy the promised unity of the spirit; if 
religion ever assumes her ancient luster ; 
if Christianity shall mean what it once 
did—“ belief on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
if Protestantism shall mean what it did in 
the heart of Luther—“ the just skall live 
by faith”;—we must turn from human 
creeds to the logos of God and man which 
emanates directly and unrefracted from 
the page of Inspiration. Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab- omnibus, creditum 
est,” is alone binding upon the con- 
science. A Scripture creed every true 
believer can subscribe. It will “confirm 
the weak” and “stop the mouths of ad- 
versaries ” so far as man has a right to 
stop the mouth of his neighbor in matters 
of faith. It will enable the Church to 
“bear the fullest and most thoroughly 
accurate testimony for the truth and 
against error, without imposing unwar- 
ranted terms of communion upon the dis- 
ciples of Christ.” 





19 The canon of Vincentius. 





ECCLESIASTICAL THESES.! 


BY REV. LEONARD BACON, D.D., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


In common with many readers of the 
Congregational Quarterly, I have been 
much interested in two articles by the 
Rev. William W. Patton, of Chicago, on 
“the relation of the Congregational 
church-polity to Christian Union. ‘They 
are found in the numbers for October, 
1862, and January, 1863. Mr. Patton 
has explored the subject very thoroughly, 
and his conclusions are worthy of serious 
and candid attention. It ought to be un- 
derstood everywhere that Congregational- 
ism is not a sect so much as it is a princi- 
ple; and that in the conflict of sects a sect- 
arian Congregationalism has few advanta- 
ges and many weaknesses. Since the 





1 This article is reprinted, with an important ad- 
dition, from the Congregationalist of March 13, 1863. 


apostolic age, the catholic genius of the 
Congregational church-polity has never 
been fairly developed in history. 

To many persons Mr. Patton’s views, 
from first to last, will seem essentially 
revolutionary and dangerous. Some who 
are ready to accept, for substance, the 
reasonings and results in his first article, 
will be startled, if not offended at the 
“practical steps of Christian union ” pro- 
posed in the second. It is not my purpose 
to review those articles in a critical way, 
or to show whether the author’s proposals 
for an extensive union on the Congrega- 
tional platform of church order are, or are 
not, chimerical. My reference to Mr. 
Patton is chiefly for the sake of saying 
that he throws light upon the subject 
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which he discusses, and that the subject is 
well worthy to be considered in the form 
in which his two articles have presented 
it to the attention of the ministry and the 
churches. 

At present, for the sake of aiding and 
guiding thought among inquirers on so 
important a subject, I propound the 
following theses, which may be contradict- 
ed by whomsoever it pleases to contradict 
them. 

I. A church which voluntarily and in- 
tentionally excludes from communion any 
class of persons whom it recognizes as be- 
lievers in Christ, making anything else than 
faith in Christ evidenced in personal holi- 
ness, a condition of membership, is a secta- 
rian and schismatic church. 

Observe here (1) The thesis does not 
deny that such a church may be a church 
of Christ, but only imputes to it the re- 
sponsibility of causing a division and sepa- 
ration among the followers of Christ. For 
example, if a church shall say that no 
man shall be admitted to its communion, 
unless, in addition to a credible profession 
of faith in Christ, he shall have a freehold 
estate of a certain yearly value—or un- 
less, in addition to his being a follower of 
Christ he is a member of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society—or unless, in addi- 
tion to the profession and evidence of his 
personal faith in the Redeemer, he rea- 
sons correctly on the distinction between 
natural and moral inability—that church 
is responsible for the existence of what- 
ever schism among the professed and rec- 
ognized followers of Christ may be the 
consequences. 

Observe also, (2) the thesis does not 
make any church responsible for the ex- 
clusion of those who separate themselves 
because they cannot impose upon it their 
own peculiarities of opinion or practice. 
In such cases the schism is the fault not 
of the church, but of those who withdraw 
from it. 

Il. If a“ prescribed profession of faith” 
is used at the admission of members into a 
church, that formula ought not to be framed 
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with the purpose of excluding any who 
give credible and sufficient evidence of their 
personal faith in Christ. 

Observe (1) The thesis does not say 
that any prescribed form ought to be used 
in the admission of members. As a matter 
of fact there are such forms now, in most, 
probably in all, American churches of 
the Congregational way. But the first 
churches in New England had no such 
thing. To them a preseribed profession 
of faith was the same sort of thing with a 
prescribed form of prayer. Instead of 
setting forth a profession of their own 
faith, and then requiring every candidate 
to accept it and adopt it word for word, 
they required the candidate to make pro- 
fession of his faith in his own way, and 
then judged whether it was sufficient. 

Observe (2) the distinction between a 

«profession of personal faith in Christ and 
his Gospel, and a profession of doctrinal 
orthodoxy.’ The former may be made in 
a few words, and without much logical 
exactness of expression ; the latter requires 
an extended series of propositions, the 
result of much careful study through ages 
of inquiry and disputation. .What we 
commonly call the Apostle’s Creed is a 
specimen of one sort. The “ Confessions” 
of the Reformation—such as the Lutheran 
or Augsburg Confession, the Anglican 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the Westminster 
Standards—are of the other sort. 

III. Every church should require, of 
those whom it admits to the function of 
preacking, not only evidence of their per- 
sonal faith in Christ, but also evidence of 
their doetrinal soundness, and their ae- 
quaintance with the theory of the Gospel 
and the system of Christian truth. 

Observe (1) that while a full and satis- 
factory confession of orthodoxy or right 
opinions on religious subjects is not neces- 
sary as a qualification for communion and 
brotherhood in the church, it is necessary 
as a qualification for the official or profes- 
sional ministry of the Word of God. 

Observe (2) that inasmuch as there is 
no absolute or infallible orthodoxy in the 
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interpretation of the Bible and the analy- 
sis and definition of its truths, churches 
and coafederacies of churches, like indi- 
vidual teachers and private Christians, 
may be expected to differ from each other 
in the extent and correctness of their doc- 
trinal knowledge, and therefore to differ 
in the forms and methods by which they 
try the qualifications of those whom they 
admit to the ministry. 

IV. Every church is to determine for 
itself, under the guidance of the scriptures, 
and under its responsibility to Christ, the 
extent and manner of its intercourse with 
other churches. 

Observe (1) that what the authors of 
the Cambridge Platform call “the com- 
munion of churches one with another,” 
has become in facet a different thing from 
what it was two hundred years ago. 
That platform recognizes no degrees in 
the intercommunion of churches. But 


the common sense of our American 
churches bas long since recognized the 


fact that there is something like an inner 
circle and an outer circle of ecclesiastical 
intercourse. There are churches with 
which our intercourse is intimate and al- 
most unlimited, and there are churches 
with which, for one reason or another, our 
intercourse is restricted. 

Observe (2) what the ordinary acts of 
intercourse are: 

a. The mutual admission of members to 
occasional communion at the Lord’s table. 

b. The giving and receiving of letters 
of dismission and recommendation. 

c. Mutual intercourse in conferences, 
by delegates or otherwise, for co-operation 
in the common cause. 

d. Mutual help by counsel and advice 
on occasions properly ecclesiastical—such 
as the ordination or dismission of a pastor, 
or the infliction of censures in controverted 
and difficult cases. 

Observe (3) that in many instances in 
which the first and second (@ and b) of 
these acts of recognition between churches 
are reasonable and practicable, the third 
(c) would by no means tend to edification 
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or to the advancement of the Gospel, and 
that there may be instances in which 
though the third is practicable and highly 
desirable, the fourth (d) ought not to be 
attempted. For example, the Congrega- 
tional, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the 
Methodist, and even the Episcopalian 
churches in a given city, might consult 
together by delegates or otherwise, on 
some such common interest as the public 
observance of the Sabbath in that city. 
Yet it would be mere self-stultification, at 
the best, for a Congregational church, 
calling a council for the ordination of a 
pastor, to expect any valuable advice or 
aid from an Episcopalian church ; or for a 
church, which holds conscientiously and 
firmly the Calvinistic Views of Christian 
doctrine, to refer the question of its pas- 
tor’s doctrinal soundness to a Methodist 
church, whieh abhors the name of Cal- 
vinism. 

V. Every church may properly set forth 
its own views and system of Christian doc- 
trine in the form of a confession of faith. 

Observe (1) The thesis does not imply 
that such a confession of faith shall be 
rigidly imposed upon every member to the 
exclusion of all who differ from any of its 
statements. 

Observe (2) such a confession set forth 
by a church is, in its nature and uses, a 
testimony to its own members and their 
children, to other churches among whom 
it seeks for recognition and communion, 
and to the world at large ; showing how it 
understands and holds the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. 

VI. Every church may have, in like 
manner, its own modes and forms of wor- 
ship, its own version of the Psalms, its own 
hymn-book, its own way of singing or 
chanting, and its own catechism for its 
children; and may pronounce its opinion, 
on any point, of doctrine or of duty, on 
which there are diversities of judgment 
among Christians ; and churches ought to 
tolerate such diversity of one church from 
another as may be consistent with the essen- 
tial things of the Gospel. 
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Observe that every church which uses 
its own judgment in regard to government 
and discipline, and the modes and circum- 
stances of worship, should frankly concede 
the same right to other churches, and that 
this is what the thesis means by the mutu- 
tual toleration of churches thus differing 
from each other. 

VII. It is a schism for one church to 
differ from another, both “ holding the head 
which is Christ.” Schism between churches 
begins when the attempt is made to produce 
an impossible uniformity. 

Observe the extent of this thesis. It is 
not a schism if one church uses precom- 
posed and printed forms of prayer, while 
another uses only free prayer; nor if one 
church governs itself by the votes of the 
brotherhood, while another is governed by 
a session which in its turn is governed by 
a presbytery ; nor if one church insists that 
those whom it calls or licenses to preach 
shall hold the Edwardean system of ortho- 
doxy, while another insists that its preach- 
ers shall agree with Wesley. The schism 
begins when either church assumes to im- 
pose its opinions and practices upon the 
other. 

VIII. The confederation of churches 
for ecclesiastical purposes, whether it be 
formal or informal, must needs be deter- 
mined by some law of elective affinity. 

Observe that there are certain purposes 
which cannot be attained but by some 
sort of confederation among churches. 
For example, it is of the highest import- 
ance to the welfare of all churches that 
there be some recognized and orderly 
way of introducing men to the public 
work of preaching the gospel—some sys- 
tem of examination and licensure. For 
this and other like purposes, the Congre- 
gational churches are confederated infor- 
mally. Presbyterian churches, of one 
sort and another, are confederated in a 
more formal way under the rule of Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. 
Churches that insist on a high standard of 
general and theological education for their 
preachers, will naturally confederate with 
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each other for this purpose, and not with 
churches that prefer an uneducated minis- 
try. Calvinistic churches cannot be ex- 
pected to confederate for such purposes 
with Arminian churches, nor Arminian 
churches with Calvinistic. Therefore 
while the question between those two sys- 
tems of theology is a live question, the 
separation more or less complete, into two 
bodies distinguished by their theology, 
will be natural, and may even be neces- 
sary, as a method of keeping the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

IX. When it is assumed and conceded, 
in all quarters, that the church must be in- 
evitably sectarian or ‘ denominational,” 
and that only some such institution as a 
Tract Society can stand upon a “catholic 
basis,” ecclesiastical theories are manifestly 
in an abnornal condition. 

Observe (1) that if anything is palpably 
scriptural, it is that the Church ought to 
be, in the true meaning of words, catholic. 

Observe (2) that the local or Congrega- 
tional church, self-governed under Christ, 
may be catholic, while a local church 
governed by the authorities or judicatories 
of a denomination is necessarily denomi- 
national and not catholic. Every church 
ought to stand upon the platform of the 
gospel alone, and no man ought to be ex- 
cluded from its fellowship if he makes and 
maintains a credible profession of faith and 
obedience. 

Observe (3) that individual members 
of the church have a right to differ from 
each other in their religious opinions with- 
out making shipwreck of faith and with- 
out a breach of charity. On the doctrine 
of election one may hold with Toplady, 
and another with Wesley. On the meta- 
physics of volition, one may hold with 
Edwards, and another with Baxter. On 
the distinction between moral inability 
and physical, one may hold with the New 
England divines, and another with the 
Princeton divines. Those who hold cer- 
tain views by which they are distinguished 
from their brethren, may write, print, and 
publish their distinctive opinions, and 
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may form an association, more or less ex- 
tensive, for that purpose, without forming 
a sect or schism. Their church however 
will be more catholic than their Tract 
Society. Observe (4) that the thesis 
makes no objection to a Tract Society 
standing on a “catholic basis,” but only 
to a church standing on a sectarian basis. 
The place for an old-school test or a new- 
school test, for an Arminian test or a Cal- 
vinistic test, for a Burgher test or an Anti- 
burgher test, may be in the constitution 
of a Tract Society, but it is not in the 
constitution of a church. 

The sum of the whole matter is that in 
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the Church—i. e. the parochial or Congre- 
gational church, there should be no condi- 
tion of membership or communion other 
than Christian faith credibly professed, 
and Christian obedience promised and 
performed ; but when we go beyond the 
particular church and begin to form vol- 
untary confederations of churches, or 
voluntary societies of individual Christ- 
ians for any purpose of beneficence, we 
are at liberty to establish whatever arti- 
cles of confederation and whatever con- 
ditions of membership, may seem to Chris- 
tian prudence best adapted to the end in 
view. 





THE PILGRIM’S LEGACY. 


[This stirring song was composed to be sung, in the year 1844, at the close of a Lecture of Dr. Cheever’s, 


on Hierarchical Despotism ] 


The May-Flower, on New England’s coast, has furl'’d her tattered sail, 
And through her chafed and moaning shrouds December’s breezes wail, 
Yet on that icy deck, behold! a meek but dauntless band, 

Who, for the right to worship God, have left their native land ; 

And to a dreary wilderness this glorious boon they bring, 

‘© A church without a bishop, and a state without a king.” 


Those daring men, those gentle wives—say, wherefore do they come? 
Why rend they all the tender ties of kindred and of home? 

*Tis Heaven assigns their noble work, man’s spirit to unbind ;— 
They come not for themselves alone—they come for all mankind ; 
And to the empire of the West this glorious boon they bring, 

‘A church without a bishop, and a state without a king.” 


Then, Prince and Prelate, hope no more to bend them to your sway, 
Devotion’s fire inflames their breasts, and freedom points their way, 
And, in their brave hearts’ estimate, ’twere better not to be, 

Than quail beneath a despot, where a soul cannot be free; 

And therefore, o’er the wintry wave, those exiles come to bring 

“A church without a bishop, and a state without a king.” 


And still their spirit, in their sons, with freedom walks abroad, 
The BIBLE is our only creed—our only monarch GOD! 

The hand is raised—the word is spoke—tke solemn pledge is given, 
And boldly on our banner floats, in the free air of heaven, 

The motto of our sainted sires, and loud we'll make it ring— 

“A church without a bishop, and a state without a king.” 
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THE EXILED CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[The following document will explain itself. It is a careful and elaborate report made by a most respecta- 
ble Committee, near thirty years ago,—when the facts were fresh—of the number, condition, and circum- 
stances of those Orthodox Congregational churches of Massachusetts, which were driven from their houses 
of worship by townor parish action prompted by the Unitarian mo t, and tained by decisions of 
Unitarian judges upon the bench of our Supreme Courts ;—decisions to which all concerned submitted as 
being technically the law of the land, for the time being, but which the Orthodox portion of the community 











have steadfastly believed will one day be legally set aside on 
It has never before been printed—except in some few short 


The original report is exactly reprinted. 


t of the ifest injustice that is in them. 





extracts—and is now among the MSS. collections of the Congregational Library Association.—Eps.] 


At the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held at Dorchester 
in June, 1833, it was voted, 

‘** That a Committee be raised, to report the 
condition of those churches, which have been 
driven from their houses of worship, by town 
or parish votes, or by measures equivalent to 
such votes; and also the condition of the 
houses and congregations from which they 
have been separated.” 


The following brethren were chosen 
said committee, viz.: Rev. R. S. Storrs, of 
Braintree, Chairman; Rev. Dr. Hyde, of 
Lee, Rev. Mr. Hawkes, of Cummington, 
Rev. T. Packard, Jr., of Shelburne, Rev. 
Dr. Brown, of Hadley, Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
of Springfield, Rev. Dr. Snell, of North 
Brookfield, Rev. Mr. Rockwood, of West- 
borough, Rev. Mr. Chickering, of Bolton, 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Leicester, Rev. Mr. 
Chickering, of Phillipston, Rev. Mr. Trask, 
of Framingham, Rev. Mr. Badger, of An- 
dover, Rev. Mr. Merrill, of Dracut, Rev. 
Mr. Withington, of Newbury, Rev. Mr. 
Cowles, of Danvers, Rev. Mr. Sheldon, of 
Easton, Rev. Dr. Fay, of Charlestown, 
Rev. Mr. Burgess, of Dedham, Rev. Mr. 
Bailey, of Wellfieet, Rev. Mr. Dexter, of 
Plympton, Rev. Mr. Sandford, of Rayn- 
ham, and Rev. Mr. Holmes, of New Bed- 
ford. 

These brethren were duly notified of 
their appointment, and the following que- 
ries were proposed to each of them, for 
their assistance in collecting the informa- 
tion desired by the Association. 

1. What churches within the bounds of 
of your Association have been deprived of 
their houses of worship? 


2. At what time were they deprived? 

3. What was then the number of members 
in the church? 7 

4, What number remained with the domi- 
nant party? 

5. What was done for their own relief, after 
they were driven from their house of worship ? 
Did they build another house ?—Did they set- 
tle a minister? 

6. What has been the effect on the spiritual 
character of the church ? 

7. Had the church funds in their possession ? 
If so, 

8. What was the specific object to which 
they were appropriated by the donor, or 
donors? 

9. What amount of property was wrested 
from the church ? 

10. What is the present situation of the 
party that prevailed against the church and 
its friends ? 

11. Have they regular religious worship? 

12. Have they Unitarian, or Universalist 
preaching ? 

13. What is the comparative number of wor- 
shipers in the two Societies ? 

14. Was there any thing peculiar in the 
manner of procuring voters against the 
church ? 

15. What was the ability of the whole 
parish before the separation ? 

16. What proportion of the salary of the 
minister was paid by each of the parties before 
the separation? 

17. What was the character of the preach- 
ing, in preceding years? 

18. Can you communicate any other facts 
that will throw light on the condition of the 
exiled churches ? 


At that time there were twenty-two 
Associations connected with this body. 
Previous to the annual meeting at Lee in 
1834, replies to the forgoing enquiries 
had been received only from twelve of the 
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whole number—and of these, three report- 
ed no churches of the description contem- 
plated, within their bounds. And even 
among the nine, which reported an ag- 
gregate of twenty-three exiled churches, 
there were doubts expressed as to the pre- 
cise meaning of the original vote of this 
body. In consequence of these doubts, 
the General Association, at their meet- 
ing in Lee, resolved to amend their for- 
mer vote, so that it should read as fol- 
lows, viz.: 

‘Resolved, that a committee be raised to 
report the condition of those churches, which 
have been driven either as bodies or as indi- 
viduals, from their houses of worship, by town 
or parish votes, or by measures equivalent to 
such votes; and also the condition of the 
houses and congregations from which they 
have been separated.” 

The whole number of returns received 
under these votes is sixty-five. From 
several other churches falling within the 
range of the vote, no definite information 
has been obtained. Some of these returns, 


it should be remarked, were made in 1834, 


and some in 1836. The present circum- 

stances of the churches from No. 1 to No. 

29, inclusive, may not correspond exactly 

with their circumstances in January, 1834. 

From No. 30 to No. 65, returns are re- 

ceived from the commencement of 1836. 
No. 1. 

Deprived of its rights in May, 1827. 
The church had then 66 members—all of 
whom, except two males and ten females, 
separated from the original society. They 
left no funds, except the furniture of the 
Lord’s Table, of the value of three or four 
hundred dollars, which, though given “to 
the church,” was adjudged by the civil 
tribunal to the minority of the church, re- 
maining with the parish. The amount of 
taxable property in the parish at the time 
of the separation was $287,750. Of this 
amount the Unitarians held $140,050, 
and the Orthodox $11,362; the remainder 
was held by other denominations. Little 
more than one seventh of the ministerial 
tax was paid by the friends. of evangelical 
truth. After the forced withdrawal of 
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the church, they built a new and commo- 
dious meeting-house, and retained the 
pastor they loved. The effects of their 
trials have been increased union, prayer- 
fulness, self-denial, and liberality. The 
parish that ejected them has diminished in 
strength and resources. The congrega- 
tions in each place of worship are about 
equal—averaging 80 persons. In early 
days the truths of the gospel were not 
plainly and fully exhibited by those who 
professed to declare the whole counsel of 
God. 
No. 2. 

The church separated from the parish 
in January, 1829. Its numbers were 150 
—not one of them remained with the 
dominant party. Neither the church nor 
parish had funds. The church provided 
themselves with a temporary place of 
worship—and the parish, after employing 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Methodist 
preachers in turn, and for months together 
having no preaching, at length surren- 
dered the meeting-house to the use of the 
Orthodox. When preaching was had by 
both parties at the same time, the number 
of attendants on Evangelical worship was 
double, or more than double, that of the 
opposers. The amount of taxable prop- 
erty is unknown. The proportion of the 
salary of the Pastor paid by each party 
was about equal. The trials of the church 
served to unite, and strengthen, and 
confirm, and purify the members. The 
preaching to which they had been accus- 
tomed, was decidedly evangelical. 

No. 3. 

The separation took place in Feb. 1832, 
—not through any direct vote of the par- 
ish to that effect, but because the minis- 
trations of the gospel could not otherwise 
be enjoyed in peace.. At that time the 
church had 110 members, and, except five 
or six friends, all joined the seceding 
party. The same year, an evangelical 
pastor was installed over .them, and the 
succeeding year a meeting-house was built, 
and almost constantly since, a gentle re- 
viving has been enjoyed. The spirit of 
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liberality has much increased, and associ- 
ations for religious charity are well sus- 
tained. The church had funds “for the 
support of the Lord’s Table, and a learn- 
ed, pious, Orthodox minister.” But what 
proportion belonged to the church, and 
what to the parish is uncertain. Before 
the separation the ability of the parish 
was ample—the minister being chiefly 
paid from funds, consisting of subscrip- 
tions and bonds in part, which were mu- 
tually given up before the spirit arose to 
its hight. The party opposed to the 
church are prosperous, and maintain reg- 
ular worship. Nominally they are Unita- 
rians—but exchanges are made by their 
minister with Restorationists. The Unita- 
rian and Orthodox congregations are 
nearly equal. Sound Orthodox preach- 
ing had long been maintained. 
No. 4. 

A church of 101 members separated in 
a body from the parish in Dec. 1831; 
settled a pastor in 1832, and completed 
their meeting-house in Dec. 1833. The 
church had no funds, except their prop- 
erty in the house whence they were driv- 
en. This house was a new one—not 
quite finished—built by the parish with a 
perfect understanding that an Orthodox 
ministry was to be maintained in it; at 
this point of time, an Unitarian Society 
previously existing in the town, dissolved 
itself, and entered the original Society, in 
order to secure the new house to them- 
selves, while two thirds of the society 
were Orthodox! They succeeded, and 
took the property of the Orthodox into 
their own hands. The feelings of indig- 
nation excited by this conduct of the 
dominant party, did not permit all the 
Spiritual benefits to flow from the separa- 
tion which might otherwise have been real- 
ized. The form of error here assumed, 
and its practical fruits have certainly 
excited strong abhorrence. The prevail- 
ing party enjoy as yet considerable pros- 
perity—having a settled minister and reg- 
ular religious worship. Their preaching, 
though hardly definite enough to have a 
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character and a name, may be called 
Unitarian ; it pleases all who oppose the 
gospel, even Universalists of the baser 
sort. The original society was large, and 
rich—more than half the salary was paid 
by the Unitarians, when they were le- 
gally assessed. Until six years previous 
to the separation, the ministry maintained, 
had combined, with tolerable skill, the 
technicalities of Orthodoxy, with the spirit 
of error that killeth. 


No. 6. 

(A case of voluntary secession for con- 
science’ sake.) The original church had 
but seven members; of these, four with- 
drew, and with twenty-four others, were 
formed into a new church, in August 
1828. They had hoped for permission to 
occupy an un-used meeting-house belong- 
ing to the parish, and partly owned by 
themselves, as well as the house in which 
the parish still worshiped—but after occu- 
pying it two Sabbaths, they were expelled 
from it by a parish vote. In 1830, they 
built a new house, and in 1831, settled a 
minister. The Lord has smiled on them. 
Converts have been multiplied. Though 
losses have been sustained by death and 
removals, the present number of members 
is sixty. The church lost no property by 
their secession except what they sacrificed 
in the two meeting-houses. The original 
society has abundant strength, and sup- 
ports a Restoration Universalist ministry. 
For thirty years previous to the separa- 
tion, the preaching maintained was Unita- 
rian. 

No. 6. 

This church embodied 270 members— 
all of whom, with the exception of a few 
females, voluntarily withdrew from the 
parish, and formed a new society in 1834 
—erected a large and beautiful house of 
worship, and are now maintaining the 
ministrations of the Gospel without imped- 
iment. They were induced to this meas- 
ure by the example of Case No. 4, not 
choosing to hazard their property in the 
hands of men who would give them no 
sufficient pledge for the peaceful enjoy- 
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ment of an evangelical ministry. They 
had no funds except their communion 
furniture—and that has not yet been de- 
manded of them. The Orthodox congre- 
gation is three times as large as that of 
the original parish. Before the secession 
the Orthodox paid three fourths of the 
salary of the minister—and the secession 
would not have taken place, but for the 
continued efforts made to control the ex- 
changes of the pastor, and to have the 
meeting-house devoted a portion of the 
time, to Unitarian preaching. For many 
years—perhaps always—the ministry of 
the town had been decidedly evangelical. 
No. 7. 

The separation occurred in 1830, when 
the church numbered seventy. Twelve 
remained with the dominant party—chief- 
ly for prudential reasons. The effects of 
the secession were strongly marked in the 
increased spirituality of the church, and 
in the additions made to her numbers. 
131 have been added; and a new house 
of worship built, without foreign aid. Ail 
the funds possessed by the church con- 
sisted of the communion furniture, valued 
at $21, and a library, valued at $30 or 
$40. These were taken by the “ parish,” 
with the exception of Scott’s Family Bible, 
and afew other strongly Orthodox vol- 
umes, which, with great liberality, were 
returned to their rightful owners. ‘Ihe 
opposing party have lost much of their 
numerical strength, and are destitute of a 
settled minister, though regularly supplied 
with Unitarian preaching. In fair weath- 
er the Sabbath congregations of the two 
societies are about equal: At other times, 
the Orthodox congregation is twice as 
large as the other. Before the division, 
each party paid about equal proportions 
of the salary of the pastor. The previous 
preaching had been formal, cold, Armi- 
nian and Unitarian in character. 

No. 8. 

Deprived of their place of worship in 
1830. The church had then 122 mem- 
bers—and of these, 28 remained with the 
dominant party. They proceeded imme- 
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diately to build another house, and com- 
pleted it, with less than $200 foreign aid. 
The effect on the church has been, “to 
take away sin.” Funds they had none, 
except for the support of the Lord’s table, 
and these, with the sacramental vessels, 
were amicably and equally divided. The 
numbers and strength of the opposing 
party have gradually diminished ; but they 
maintain regular Unitarian worship. The 
Orthodox society has the greatest number 
of worshipers. Before the separation, 
$500 were paid for the support of the 
ministry, the Unitarians paying one eighth 
more than the Orthodox. For more than 
thirty years the preaching had been for- 
mal Arminianism. Since the separation, 
two revivals have been enjoyed—the pas- 
tor has been supported without foreign 
aid—and in a single year, more than 
$200 have been contributed to the several 
objects of benevolence. It should be 
added that six years previous to the sepa- 
ration, the pastor had been settled as a 
Unitarian minister, and after preaching 
Unitarianism three years, his views of the 
gospel truth and his style of preaching 
were radically changed. 
No. 9. 

The separation occurred in 1819, when 
the church contained 110 members. Nine 
of these remained with the dominant par- 
ty—only one of these a male, nearly 90 
years of age, who literally knew not his 
right hand from his left. A new meeting- 
house was built by the secession, and a 
pastor was soon settled—and a revival 
followed, which added about 70 souls to 
the Lord. ‘The church had little or no 
funds, and were not molested on that point. 
The parish left, is not regarded as pros- 
perous, but has regular preaching of the 
Unitarian or Universalist character. The 
number of worshipers in each society is 
nearly equal. Previous to the separation, 
the church and their friends had paid 
about two-fifths of the minister’s salary. 
The preaching maintained in previous 
years had been orthodox. 
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No. 10. 

The church seceded in 1825. It then 
had eighty members, and eighteen of them 
remained with the dominant party. Sep- 
arate worship was soon after established— 
a meeting-house erected—and a minister 
settled. In 1826 and 1827, a revival was 
enjoyed, which added 75 to the church ; 
two other revivals, equally marked and 
happy in their results, have since followed. 
A small fund—less than one hundred dol- 
lars—held by the church—the produce of 
their own voluntary contributions for the 
relief of the poor among them, was wrest- 
ed from them. Their right in a large 
ministerial fund was taken from them— 
and the church furniture to the amount of 
$200, and their property in the meeting- 
house, (they and their friends owning at 
least one half of it), were lost to them. 
The parish still hold the original meeting- 
house, and a fund sufficient to support a 
minister—but they are far from enjoying 
internal quiet. A large proportion of 
them appear as Universalists, whenever 
occasion calls them to act, though they are 
nominally Unitarian. The Orthodox 
congregation average four to one of their 
opposers. The parish was a wealthy one, 
and ihe salary of the minister was paid 
wholly from the fund. The church and 
their friends constituted about one-third of 
the original parish. For fifty years the 
preaching had been strictly evangelical— 
but previous to that time Arminian. The 
happy effects of the secession are distinct- 
ly seen in the improvement of the moral 
character, and physical condition, of the 
church and people. 

No. 11. 

The church, for conscience’ sake, vol- 
untarily abandoned their house of worship 
in 1830, when their members were about 
ninety. A new house was immediately 
built, and a minister settled. No parish 
property was left by the church, except 
what was vested in the meeting-house ; 
and in that house no stated preaching is 
maintained—seldom is a sermon of any 
description delivered there,—but when 
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any, it is from an Universalist. Not half 
the people of the town belong to the Or- 
thodox society, nor a quarter of the other 
half any where. The ability of the church 
and society is now much greater than be- 
fore the division. The ministry maintained 
in former years, was decidedly evangeli- 
cal. 
No. 12. 

The separation here took place in March, 
1832, in consequence of a town vote that 
the Universalists should occupy the meet- 
ing-house a portion of the Sabbaths, and 
a town determination that no Orthodox 
minister should be settled, or even tempo- 
rarily employed, unless he would consent 
to indiscriminate exchanges. The church, 
as a body, was not obliged to withdraw ; 
but the more spiritual part of it felt con- 
strained to secede, and organize anew 
church of forty-four members, who have 
now increased to175. By this measure 
they relinquished their property in a 
meeting-house nearly new and well fin- 
ished—in the church furniture—and in a 
neat chapel, which they themselves had 
almost wholly built. They have erected 
a new meeting-house, with a convenient 
vestry—and have taken strong hold on 
the enterprises of benevolence. The 
house they left has been occupied one- 
third of the time by the Universalists, and 
two-thirds by the Unitarians. But the 
congregation is smaller than that of the 
Orthodox—seldom, if ever, exceeding 150 
persons. The former ministry was such as 
allowed of free interchange with Unita- 
rians, though nominally it was Orthodox. 

No. 13. 

Driven from the house of worship in 
December, 1828, by a vote of the parish 
to introduce Unitarian preaching, for a 
portion of the time. The church con- 
tained 159 members. All of them seceded. 
A new house was built, and a pastor soon 
settled. The effect on the graces of the 
church was happy, and 96 have since been 
added to their numbers. Property to the 
amount of $1,400, appropriated by the 
dono:: *o the support of preaching in the 
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town, was relinquished to the parish. 
One pewter basin comprised all the fur- 
niture belonging to the church, and that 
was taken by the parish. The present 
state of the prevailing party is not envi- 
able—their fund running out—their 
meeting-house unoccupied—no church— 
no minister—no public worship for seven- 
teen months. In the Orthodox congrega- 
tion are 350 worshipers. The whole 
parish, with their small fund, used to pay 
less than $400 for the support of the min- 
istry, and this was about equally divided 
between the parties. The Orthodox so- 
ciety now pay $600, with ease. A Uni- 
versalist society has been formed from 
among the Unitarians—and some of them 
have joined other denominations. The 


preaching of former years was Orthodox. 
No. 14. 

Of a church of thirty members, twenty- 
five withdrew from the parish and the 
meeting-house in 1829,—and for a time 
held meetings in a private house, where 
they regularly maintained the worship of 


God, either with or without the aid of a 
minister. In 1831, they built a small but 
commodious house of worship. In 1832, 
a season of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord was enjoyed, and a few were 
added to their number. Their trials have 
aroused them from the slumbers of other 
years, and served at once to purify and 
increase their zeal for the truth. The 
church, in distinction from the parish, had 
no funds. A valuable wood-lot and about 
$1,000 beside that had been appropriated 
by the donor to the support of the parish 
minister, were left without a struggle, in 
the hands of the parish. The church fur- 
niture, and a small library, all the proper- 
ty of the church, was demanded by the 
town, and quietly surrendered by the 
church. The dominant party have a set- 
tled minister, and regular worship, but of 
what religious persuasion, the people of 
the town do not know. The congrega- 
tions in each house of worship are nearly 
equal. Before the separation, the Ortho- 
dox paid about one-fifth of the minister’s 
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salary. According to the town valuation, 
the property of the opposers amounts to 
$114,000,—while that of the friends of 
truth is less than $29,000. The former 
pastor of the church “ was a good man,” 
—of the straitest sect. 

No. 15. 

Separated from the parish in November, 
1829. Number of members, eighty-four, 
and twelve remained with the dominant 
party. The effects of the expulsion were 
highly favorable. A house of worship was 
immediately built, and a pastor settled,— 
revivals have been enjoyed, and the pre- 
sent number of members is above 150. 
The funds of the church did not exceed 
$150,—and were given “for the support 
of preaching.” This, they were obliged 
to relinquish. The old parish is far from 
being prosperous. They have, indeed, 
regular religious worship—sometimes Uni- 
tarian, and sometimes Universalist. Twice 
as many attend the Orthodox meeting as 
the other. Special pains were taken to 
obtain votes against the church, and drive 
them from their sanctuary. The preach- 
ing of former years was Calvinistic. 

No. 16. 

Exiled in 1833. Of the one hundred 
and forty members of the church, none 
remained with the prevailing party, unless 
a few females under the influence of their 
husbands, form an exception. Time has 
not yet been had, to put up a new house 
of worship, but evangelical preaching has 
been maintained in a hall. The church 
had no funds. The dominant party are 
solicitous to have the church return to 
them, fearing that otherwise they shall be 
unable to maintain preaching in any form. 
Since the separation, Unitarian worship 
has been regularly maintained, and the 
two congregations are nearly equal. The 
ability of the original parish was ample. 
About two-thirds of the support of the 
minister, was paid by the church, and 
those adhering to them. The preaching 
enjoyed for many years, was the preach- 
ing of plain evangelical truth. 
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No. 17. 

The church was constituted on evangel- 
ical principles about the year 1715. But 
for several years there was little beside 
Unitarian or Universalist preaching in the 
parish. A few years since, an evangelical 
minister was settled—and refusing to ex- 
change indiscriminately, was soon dismiss- 
ed. The friends of truth, wearied by al- 
ternations of evangelical and Unitarian 
preaching, and despairing of the peaceful 
enjoyment of their rights in the parish, 
left their convenient meeting-house, and 
surrendered their church furniture—and 
established separate worship, and have 
commenced building a house for God. 
The Unitarians have no regular preach- 
ing—almost none at all; pulpit and seats 
are alike vacated. Whatever hope there is 
for a population of six hundred souls, lies 
in the self-denying piety of this little 
church of twenty members. 

No. 18. 

A church that had become almost ex- 
tinct, under the ministry of one who was 
settled as an Orthodox man, but who soon 
changed his views and style of preaching, 
for Universalism. Four years since an 
Orthodox church of twenty members was 
organized, and a religious society formed 
in connection with it, and a house of wor- 
ship built by the aid of the public. Until 
this event, the minister of the original 
parish often had not more than five, ten 
or fifteen hearers on the Sabbath, in com- 
fortable weather,—often in unfavorable 
weather, no meeting at all. Since the 
secession, two decent congregations are 
collected. 

No. 19. 

A church organized anew in 1829, and 
containing seven members ; forty-six have 
since been added tothem. The defective 
preaching of the minister of the parish— 
both in regard to fundamental doctrines 
and spirituality, occasioned the secession. 
The place of worship occupied for some 
time was a school-house or a hall—but a 
convenient meeting-house has since been 
erected, chiefly by public liberality, and a 
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congregation of two or three hundred 
gathered—a pastor settled, and seasons of 
reviving frequently enjoyed. They pur- 
chased their freedom with a great sum, 
leaving behind them the house where their 
fathers worshiped, and all the funds in 
whose benefits they had shared. The 
congregation connected with the original 
parish, is about equal to the Orthodox 
congregation in numbers, but much supe- 
rior in wealth. 
No. 20. 

This church was dispossessed of their 
house of worship by vote of the parish, in 
December, 1831. The number of mem- 
bers then was seventy; four only remained 
with the dominant party. They soon 
formed themselves into a distinct soviety— 
held their religious assemblies regularly in 
a school-house, and invited a pastor, who 
was installed over them in 1832. With 
aid from abroad, they built a meeting- 
house the same year. God has prospered 
them to an unexpected extent. ‘The 
members of the church are now nearly 
150. They have done more for objects 
of religious benevolence since the separa- 
tion than had been done during the hun- 
dred and four years they and their fathers 
had worshiped in the old house. The 
piety of the church has advanced half a 
century in three years, and the whole as- 
pect of the town is changed. The party 
that prevailed against the church have 
preaching not more than one third of the 
time in summer, and in winter less fre- 
quently still ; sometimes from Universalists 
and sometimes from Unitarians. It is not 
known that there is one family altar, or 
praying soul, beyond the limits of the ex- 
iled church. The parish congregation is 
composed of about 50 individuals, no Bible 
class, Sabbath school, or benevolent assovi- 
ation being connected with it. The Ortho- 
dox congregation has from 250 to 300 mem- 
bers, and all the means of moral improve- 
ment are vigorously maintained. Previous 
to the separation the parish had ability 
enough to support the gospel, but had sup- 
ported it for many years in no form with 
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recularity ; several years of destitution had 
passed, and the preaching had not been 
discriminating. 

No. 21. 

A Unitarian preacher was introduced 
to the pulpit in 1832. It was done ata 
special parish meeting, in the absence of 
the Orthodox, and by dint of a perse- 
verance which brought into the meeting 
all sorts of men who would act with them, 
though they had before left the parish. 
The friends of truth withdrew to a school- 
house, and soon the parish meeting-house 
was deserted by all parties: a new house 
was soon in progress for the exiled church 
—was dedicated in 1833, and a pastor 
settled the same day. The members of 
the church were forty-five in number; all 
of them retired from the parish, and some 
have since been addedto them. No meet- 
ing has been held in the parish house 
since the new house was completed, sev- 
eral of those who voted the expulsion of 
the church have since purchased pews in 
the new house, and an opposing party is 
now hardly known. About three fourths 
of the amount raised for preaching, before 
the separation, was paid by the Orthodox. 
The only fund of the church was an old 
Bible, which they ventured to remove 
from the old meeting-house to the school- 
house; a committee of the parish was ap- 
pointed to take this from them, but it being 
found on enquiry to be the private proper- 
ty of a member of the church, the claim 
was abandoned. The preaching under 
which this church had been trained for 
many years, may be styled Evangelical 
Arminianism. 

No. 22. 

The Universalists took possession of the 
meeting-house in 1831. The parsonage 
property renting for $80 or $100, was 
wrested from the church at the same time, 
and appropriated to the support of Uni- 
versalism. The church had been reduced 
to twelve or fifteen members, and some of 
these had departed from the faith. Since 
the separation a new society has been 
formed, though still a small one, and a 
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meeting-house has been built, and a pas- 
tor settled. Preaching is not regularly 
maintained in the old meeting-house— 
about $100 is subscribed for Universalist 
preaching in addition to what is derived 
from the parsonage. Until about the 


commencement of the present century, 
the truth as it is in Jesus, was faithfully 
taught; then “another Gospel” was in- 
sidiously introduced, and its effects are 
deplorably manifest in the prostration of 
truth, and the relaxation of morals. _ 


: No. 23. 

The church was expelled from their 
meeting-house in 1825. Of the fifty 
members belonging to it, no one remained 
with the dominant party. They retained 
their beloved pastor—built a neat and 
commodious house of worship the next 
year, and are now raising among them- 
selves some hundreds of dollars annually, 
for the general cause of benevolence. 
The effect of the fire of persecution on 
the spiritual character of the church was 
marked and happy. Having no funds, 
(except faith in Christ), they lost none. 
The dominant party maintain still the 
forms of religious worship, under the name 
of Unitarianism. Numbers from another 
Unitarian society, several Universalists 
who had belonged elsewhere, came in to 
aid the effort to expel the Orthodox from 
the pulpit. Facts show here that the 
temporary sufferings of the friends of God 
turn out greatly to the furtherance of the 
Gospel. The Lord Jehovah is their secu- 
rity. Opposition has been great, uniform 
and persevering. ‘Trials and sacrifices 
have been peculiar and severe. But— 
all is well. 

No. 24. 

This church separated from the parish 
with which it had been connected, in 1829. 
The whole number of members was fifty- 
five ; and of these, twenty remained with 
the parish. Those who seceded, with aid 
from abroad, put up a new house of wor- 
ship—settled a colleague pastor—and be- 
came more prayerful, active, and liberal 
than before. The church had a fund 
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amounting to $4,100. The foundation of 
it was laid by the donation of a few pounds 
from a member of the church, and it was 
augmented exclusively by contributions 
made at communion seasons. The origi- 
nal donation was made expressly for the 
support of an evangelical ministry. This 
fund, with a very valuable communion 
service, and the church records, and the 
church library, were all wrested from their 
proprietors by the parish. The opposing 
party have regular Unitarian worship. 
The congregations of each society are 
nearly equal—balance, if any where, on 
the Unitarian side. The Unitarian soci- 
ety is rich and increased in goods, having 
funds to the amount of $17,000. In the 
early days of the church, the preaching 
they enjoyed, was discriminating, pungent 
and spiritual; but spiritual Christianity 
has been unknown to a fearful extent for 
many years. 
No. 25. 

In 1828, the church were deprived of 
their house of worship. It then numbered 
sixty-eight members. Three of these re- 
mained with the parish. Legal measures 
for redress were resorted to by the church 
and their friends, but without success. 
Separate worship was established, and for 
a considerable time maintained in an up- 
per chamber. A pastor has since been 
settled, and a house of God built. The 
effect has been as life m the dead. 
Heretical members have been excluded, 
and a larger number of living members 
admitted. The funds strictly belonging 
to the church, were very small, and have 
not been wrested fromthem. The greater 
part of the pews in the meeting-house, and 
also of the taxable property of the parish 
adhered to the church. Previous to 1828, 
the property of the parish amounted to 
$20,000, including the meeting-house, par- 
sonage, other real estate, and cash. The 
prevailing party have been more sluggish 
and inactive since the battle-ground has 
been left in their possession. They main- 
tain regular ultra Universalist preaching. 
The comparative number of worshipers is 
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as four to one in favor of the Orthodox. 
The character of the preaching for thirty 
years or more, before the separation, had 
been indefinite. 

No. 26. 

Turned out of their house of worship 
in 1811. At that time the church num- 
bered about 300 members; not far from 
thirty of whom remained with the domi- 
nant party. A new society was formed 
without delay—a new house of God erect- 
ed, and successive pastors installed. The 
results of this scene of their unparalleled 
trial, have been happy to the church— 
increasing their faith and love, their zeal 
and liberality ; nor less happy have been 
the results to the churches in the vicinity. 
The funds of the church distinctively, 
were small—comprising sacramental fur- 
niture, money &c., to the amount of $570. 
This was taken by the parish. The fund 
held in common by the church and parish, 
and given nearly two hundred years ago 
by a pilgrim father, or his immediate de- 
scendant, amounted to somewhat more 
than $13,000. This, of course, passed into 
the hands.of the parish. The old society 
appears to prosper. They too have built 
a new house of worship, and maintain a 
Unitarian minister, but frequently have 
Universalist preaching. The number of 
worshipers in each of the societies is about 
equal. The majority that took possession 
of the parish property was but three—the 
vote standing for the Orthodox minister 
80, and against him $3. About one third 
of the tax paid before the separation, was 
paid by the church and their friends. 
The character of the preaching for ten or 
twelve years before the separation, had 
been evangelical: previous to that time 
for several years, the preacher, still living, 
acknowledges with deep humility that the 
whole truth was not declared—and that 
his preaching, instead of enlightening and 
alarming careless sinners, had a tendency 
to render them still more careless and 
secure. 

No. 27. ; 

The settlement of a Unitarian minister 
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in 1818 compelled the church to with- 
draw, and build for themselves a house of 
worship and settle a pastor. It then em- 
bodied about one hundred members; now 
it has two hundred and sixty. The light 
of the church has shone more clearly since 
its secession and fiery trial, than before.” 
“ Through the grace of its Lord and head, 
we may hope it has been instrumental in 
the conversion of four hundred souls.” 
Without funds, it is enlarged and pros- 
pered. The parish with its “ teacher of 
morality and religion,” is in quiet posses- 
sion of the original house of worship, and 
ample funds of $12,000, established by 
the church, and guarded by them with 
watchful care, till their ejection. The 
ministry had previously been Orthodox, 
and faithful, from the beginning. 
No. 28. 

Left the parish in 1826, after the settle- 
ment of a Unitarian minister—consisting 
then of twenty-eight members. The par- 
ish held the meeting-house and a fund of 
more than $3,000. The church and its 
friends put up a new house of worship— 
settled a pastor—and has now more than 
120 members. The Unitarian society 
holds its ground. The preaching of many 
preceding years had been Arminian, or 
only to.a very moderate degree Calvin- 
istic. 

No. 29. 

The church separated from the parish 
for reasons of conscience and was organ- 
ized in 1827, consisting then of twenty- 
five members. Its present number is 127. 
A house of worship has been erected—a 
pastor settled—revivals enjoyed, and spir- 
itual prosperity steadily maintained. The 
old parish holds the original meeting- 
house and the funds—has its minister and 
regular worship, and is as prosperous as 
Unitarian societies commonly are. For 
many years the preaching had been defi- 
cient in discrimination, if not decidedly 
Unitarian. 


No. 50. 
The church was organized in 1807 ; in 
1809 it consisted of eighteen males, who 
VOL. Vv. 21 
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were constrained to leave their house of 
worship ; except five, who chose to remain 
with the old society. For a few months 
they worshiped in an upper chamber, 
and then built a sanctuary, which soon 
became too strait for them. They have 
since put up an elegant meeting-house, 
and in 1832 were strong enough to send 
forth a colony, and provide another house 
for God. The present number of mem- 
bers is 850. They live in harmony. 
Notwithstanding the poverty of their ear- 
lier days, they have always maintained 
their own poor without the aid of the 
town. All the benevolent operations of 
the day have been very liberally aided. 
The opposers of the truth never did a 
worse thing for themselves, nor a better 
thing for the cause of God, than when 
they excluded this little band from their 
temple. The Unitarian society from which 
the separation took place is still respect- 
able for numbers, but the church is small. 
No. 31. 

Formed in 1801, in consequence of the 
settlement of an anti-evangelical minister. 
Fifty-two members withdrew, and about 
one third of the society. Others would 
have withdrawn but for the dissimulation 
of the pastor, who declared his assent to 
the thoroughly Evangelical articles of faith 
held by the church. He then professed 
to “believe the doctrines of grace as 
much as any other man; to believe fully 
in the deity of Christ, in the highest sense, 
&e.” Since that time, he has openly pro- 
fessed to be a Unitarian; but affirms, that 
“he now believes as he has always be- 
lieved.” This policy, as stated by him- 
self, may well be mentioned here, because 
it was by no means singular at that period 
of our ecclesiastical history: “ To those 
who have Orthodox views in our churches 
and parishes, use Orthodox texts without 
explaining them; they will understand 
them in their sense, and in mine. This, 
if anything, will still them, because they, 
then can have no evil thing tosay.” The 
seceding church built for themselves a 
house of worship; settled a pastor in 
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1802, and have since prospered. Indeed 
they are now “two bands.” The Unita- 
rian society holds on the even tenor of its 
way. 

No. 32. 

Formed in 1828, of fifteen members. 
Still small. They have a house of wor- 
ship, and a pastor. The parish from 
which they separated has funded property 
to a considerable amount, which has been 
relinquished, of course, by the church. 
The preaching of former years had been 
extremely indefinite ; no one could ascer- 
tain from it what were the opinions of the 
preacher ofi the most important points of 
doctrine. 

No. 33. 

A church of sixteen members, reorgan- 
ized in 1828—the number left behind, un- 
known, butsmall. A convenient place of 
worship has been built; a pastor settled ; 
fifty-five additions have been made to the 
church. The parish from which the 
church separated had no funds, and the 
seceders owned but a small part of the 
meeting-house, so that they made no con- 
siderable sacrifices of property ; they had 
however, to encounter long and violent 
opposition—an opposition that has at 
length yielded to the softening influence 
of time, and the force of truth. The par- 
ish have had no settled pastor since the 
secession of the church, and often, for 
months together, and even for years, have 
had no preaching. They are at present 
supplied by a Restorationist, and when 
they have had preaching at any time, it 
has commonly been some species of Uni- 
versalism. The preaching of former years 
was indefinite; essentially Unitarian, or 
Arminian. 

No. 34. 

Ten members of the old church and 
parish withdrew in 1822, for conscience’ 
sake, leaving 112 behind them; and were 
duly organized. A meeting-house was 


# built, which has now become too strait for 


them. The opposition they had to encoun- 
ter was deep and thorough, though less 
Violent than in some cases.. Frequent re- 
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vivals have been enjoyed, and the church 
is highly prosperous. Their property in 
the parish meeting-house was inconsider- 
able, and they sacrificed no funds. The 
original parish is still prosperous—and in 
fair weather the congregation is twice as 
large as the Orthodox congregation—but 
in bad weather, the reverse is true. The 
former preaching maintained in the parish 
was Arminian. 
No. 35. 

This church was deprived of its rights 
in 1823. It consisted of one hundred and 
two members ; twelve only remained with 
the parish. Half the old meeting-house 
belonged to them, and they were com- 
pelled to sacrificg their name, sacramental 
furniture and church records. A new 
house of God was built, the services of a 
pastor secured, and the Orthodox congre- 
gation is now one-fourth larger than the 
other. The preaching of former years 
was of all kinds, from ultra Calvinism 
down to the lowest Unitarianism. 

No. 36. 

Reorganized in 1830, and then consist- 
ed of twenty-three members. Seven other 
members remained with the parish. Own- 
ed half of the old house, but left it, and 
built a new one, and settled a pastor. 
Ninety have since been added to this 
church, and the society connected with it 
is prosperous. The old parish is like a 
house divided against itself; partly Uni- 
versalist, and partly Unitarian. They 
have preaching about one-sixth of the time. 
The preaching of former years was Armi- 


nian. 
No. 37. 


The church was organized in 1825. It 
was composed of thirty members from the 
old church of seventy; built a new house 
of worship, obtained a pastor, and have 
enjoyed several seasons of refreshing. 
They left no funds behind them. Their 
present congregation averages from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty. The 
present state of the old parish cannot be 
said to be prosperous, though they have 
larger congregations than the Orthodox. 
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No open and violent opposition has been 
encountered recently—though contumely 
and reproach were once liberally shower- 
ed on the seceders. For many years be- 
fore the secession the preaching had been 
Arminian, or Unitarian. 

No. 38. 

About the first of 1824, sixteen members 
of the church, connected with the parish, 
withdrew, and were constituted a new 
church. They left behind them thirty- 
seven members. They sacrificed their 
inheritance in the old house, being one- 
fourth of it, and their share in a small 
fund of nearly $500; built a new house— 

have a stated. supply for their pulpit. 
' Their congregation, in pleasant weather, 
is half the size of the Unitarian congre- 
gation; in stormy weather, often larger. 
Opposition in various ways, strongly mark- 
ed. Previous preaching, undistinguishing, 
and anti-evangelical. 

No. 39. 

A church of three members organized 
in 1833, leaving thirty behind them, with 
the parish. This church and their friends, 
owned one-sixth of the parish house of 
worship. The original church and parish 
had no funds. Sabbath congregations of 
the Orthodox are about half as large as 
the Unitarian congregations. The parish 
receives aid from abroad in support of its 
minister, as does also the Orthodox socie- 
ty. Much-influence has been brought to 
bear against the friends of truth, but they 
firmly maintain their ground. A small 
but convenient house of worship has been 
built, and a pastor installed, and tokens 
of God’s special presence enjoyed. Fora 
long period, the preaching in the parish 
had been Arminian or Unitarian. 

No. 40. 

A recently organized church of eigh- 
teen members. Fifty were left in the 
church connected with the parish. The 
funds of the original church and parish 
amount to $4,500, and the parish itself is 
large and wealthy. A small part of the 
meeting-house only was owned by the se- 
ceders—and they have not yet built one 
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The Orthodox con- 


for their own use. 
gregation averages 80. The Unitarian 
150. The preaching, for the last thirty 
years, has been essentially Unitarian, 
though confined chiefly to the inculcation 
of moral precepts. 

No. 41. 

Agreeably to the terms of a mutual 
agreement, the Evangelical Congregation- 
al church and their friends, had the right of 
occupying one half the time a meeting- 
house built in 1824. Subsequently they 
found it necessary to their continued ex- 
istence and growth, to build a chapel for 
their exclusive use, which they have since * 
occupied without molestation. The sacri- 
fice necessary to accomplish this, was not 
small for a feeble band, but the showers 
of divine grace have repeatedly descend- 
ed, and the church has been purified and 
enlarged. Sabbath congregations vary 
from 200 to 300. The body of the people, 
not connected with the Evangelical soci- 
ety, are Universalists, but have preaching 
only irregularly. The opposition at first 
encountered was strong— but proved 
wholly unavailing, and has resulted in a 
fine illustration of the truth, that the wrath 
of man shall praise God, and the remain- 
der of wrath he will restrain. 

No, 42. 

The church was organized in 1829, 
consisting then of thirty members. It has 
since increased through the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, to more than eighty. Beside 
building a new meeting-house, they have 
secured the labors of a pastor, and enjoy 
prosperity. They possessed -but little 
property in the parish house of worship. 
A fund of $900 is in the hands of the par- 
ish, which was given a hundred years ago, 
and confirmed by the free-holders of the 
town forty years afterwards, “ for the sup- 
port of an Orthodox Congregational min- 
istry in the town, forever.” The Unita- 
rian society is much the largest in point of 
numbers. The opposition to the Ortho- 
dox church has been steady and deter- 
mined, but not violent. The first minister 


of the town was a Trinitarian and Cal- 
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vinist; the second, a Trinitarian and Ar- 
minian. The third and present, a Unita- 
rian. 

No. 43. 

The Orthodox in the church and parish 
owned nearly half the meeting-house, and 
wished either to buy the remainder or 
sell their own shares; but their opposers 
would accede to neither proposition, and 
therefore hold the whole. The church 
and their friends are not yet able to build, 
and have hitherto maintained religious 
worship in an upper chamber. About 
thirty individuals constitute the church, 
and they have thought themselves, not 
without reason, severely oppressed. The 
parish, composed of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, has maintained preaching regu- 
larly, at small expense, and with few 
attendants. The ministry of former years 
was lax and undistinguishing. 

No. 44. 

The meeting-house was built in 1804, 
in a part of the town remote from the 
center, for the support of Arminian or 
Unitarian preaching. After a trial of 
twenty years, it was found that Unitari- 
anism accomplished as little for the wel- 
fare of society, as for the conversion of 
the soul; and the proprietors resolved to 
try the effect of Orthodox preaching: 
and in 1826, an evangelical society was 
formed ; when the town demanded the 
repayment of $200, which they had ad- 
vanced in 1804 toward the building of 
the house. But the church has pros- 
pered, the spirit of God has visited it 
again and again; and while the town 
parish from which it separated exhibits 
little else to the eye than one wide scene of 
moral desolation, the Evangelical society 
presents a fruitful and cheering aspect. 
The character of the ministry in former 
years may be read in the fact that the 
bible had been excluded from the schools 
by authority of the town, and with the 
approbation of the minister. 

No. 45. 

The church seceded in 1821, forty-five 

in number, leaving one man and fifteen 
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females with the parish. They settled a 
minister, and for a year worshiped in the 
school-house, or a private dwelling: then 
built a meeting-house, and have ever since 
been gaining strength. Two seasons of 
special revival have been enjoyed, and 
additions made to the church nearly every 
year. Present number of members, 105. 
The parish house of worship is nearly for- 
saken; has been occupied but six or eight 
Sabbaths during the past year. The 
Unitarians and Universalists hold the 
property of the house: but a large pro- 
portion of the people of the town are 
habitual neglecters of public worship. 
Until 1799, the ministry was Orthodox ; . 
a Unitarian was then settled under the 
guise of Orthodoxy, and remained sixteen 
or seventeen fyears—long enough to tear 
up the foundations of other generations. 
No. 46. 

Exiled early in 1833; reorganized the 
same year: number of members eighty. 
Two resident male members only re- 
mained with the parish or old society. 
More than two thirds of the meeting- 
house was owned by the Orthodox, when 
they were deprived of it; and in the 
hands of the church and parish were 
funds amounting to $14,000; $10,000 
were the avails of an original reservation 
of the town: $3,000 beyond a doubt were 
given to support Evangelical preaching. 
These were all relinquished. A new and 
spacious meeting-house has been built, in 
which a congregation of 360 regularly 
worship. The congregation of the parish 
is about 90. The Universalists in town 
were induced to assist the Unitarians in 
turning out the Orthodox by a pledge of 
$300 a year: but they have since con- 
sented to leave the Unitarian parish, on 
condition of receiving $4,000 of the funds ; 
instead of the annual allowance. The 
preaching until twenty-five years had 
been Arminian ; at least, for many years. 

, No. 47. 

A majority of the church withdrew for 
conscience’ sake in 1825—and were or- 
ganized with twenty members. They 
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owned but one-eighth of the parish meet- 
ing-house, and beside this, relinquished 
their right in a fund of $5,000, which was 
given at an early period, by the friends of 
Evangelical religion. They have built a 
house for God, and settled a pastor, but 
labor still under many embarrassments. 
The old parish is declining ; its members 
are withdrawing from year to year, and 
refusing to support religion in any form. 
The congregations of each society are 
about equal. For a long series of years, 
before this separation, the preaching had 
been Arminian. 
No. 48. 

An Evangelical church organized in 
1832, consisting of twenty-two members ; 
eight of these only, separated from the 
Unitarian church of the town. The Uni- 


tarian church is unusually large, and the 
parish connected with it, strong in num- 
bers and wealth. The Orthodox church 
and their friends have built a meeting- 
house ; the average number of worshipers 
is One hundred and fifty ; and the church 


embodies fifty-two members. Departure 
from the faith once delivered to the saints, 
commenced about ninety years ago, under 
the ministry of an Arminian of strong in- 
tellectual powers. 

No. 49. 

In 1832, seventeen persons left the Uni- 
tarian church, of nearly an hundred mem- 
bers, and were constituted a distinct 
church. They relinquished $500 in the 
meeting-house, and their share in a fund 
producing $70 per annum, which is ap- 
propriated to the support of the Unitarian 
minister. They built them a new house 
of worship ; settled a pastor; have enjoy- 
ed seasons of refreshing; number one 
hundred members; have a congregation 
as large as that worshiping with the Uni- 
tarian church, and, in the unpleasant 
months of the year, larger. The Unita- 
rian congregation is diminishing — and 
few additions are made to the Unitarian 
church; a large proportion of those at- 
tending Unitarian worship are Universal- 
ists, and the minister, by vote of the parish, 
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exchanges with Universalist preachers. 
The preaching in the town for a number 
of years previous to the settlement of the 
present Unitarian minister, had approxi- 
mated to Arminianism. 

No. 50. 

Driven from their meeting-house by the 
Unitarians and Universalists combined, in 
1835. The exiled church has sixty-five 
members ; and left eight behind them, still 
choosing te be connected with the parish. 
The meeting-house is almost new, and 
nearly half of it was owned by the Ortho- 
dox ; only a quarter of it by the opposers, 
and the rest was common property ; for 
this last the society had paid $1,200. No 
other funds. The old society, composed 
of Universalists, Unitarians and Metho- 
dists, is entirely prostrate. Their meet- 
ing-house is rarely opened. Opposition to 
Orthodoxy is uncompromising. The Or- 
thodox society has a new house in progress, 
a congregation of an hundred and fifty, 
and a fair prospect of peace and amity 
among themselves, founded on Evangelical 
principles. The preaching of former 
years, was very moderate Calvinism, ap- 
proximating to Arminianism. 

No. dl. 

This church was organized in 1823, 
composed of fifteen members. Its present 
number is ninety-five. Repeated revi- 
vals have been enjoyed, and the congre- 
gation is regularly increasing in numbers 
and ability. A commodious meeting-house 
has been erected, and the small part of 
the parish house owned by members of the 
Orthodox society cheerfully relinquished. 
The original parish hold funds to the 
amount of $4,500 ; most, or all, of it given 
by the original proprietors of the town for 
the support of an Orthodox ministry. In 
the church adhering to the parish, when 
the Orthodox seceded, were left seventy 
members. They have a settled minister, 
and a congregation usually double the size 
of the Evangelical congregation. What 
they were able to do by word of mouth, 
and by active zeal, to prevent attendance 
on Orthodox preaching, they have done ; 
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but have resorted to no measures of vio- 
lence. The preaching of many preceding 
years was of no salutary tendency. Im- 
morality characterized one minister, and 
avowed Unitarianism, another. 

No. 62. 

A church of twenty-nine members, es- 
tablished in 1821, in the midst of a growing 
population, chiefly under Unitarian influ- 
ence, has since received the accession of 
329 members. They commenced separ- 
ate worship in the town hall, where, owing 
to their extreme feebleness, they continu- 
ed many months. They have now an 
elegant and commodious house of worship, 
where the Sabbath congregations are five 
or six hundred souls. The Unitarian con- 
gregation is respectable, and prosperous 
in its temporal affairs. The old society 
had in its possession funds which amounted 
to $13,000. All interest in these funds, 
in the communion furniture, and several 
hundred dollars in the hands of the church 
were abandoned by the Orthodox, at their 
secession. The preaching of preceding 
years was Arminian. 

No. 53. 

This church was organized in 1824, 
consisting then of twenty members. Six- 
ty or seventy were left behind, adhering 
to the Unitarian parish. They had but 
little property in the parish house of wor- 
ship, built them a new and convenient 
house, and have since added a vestry. 
They have a settled pastor, a constantly 
increasing congregation, and frequent 
manifestations of God’s presence. The 
parish had no funds; little or no pecunia- 
ry sacrifice was involved therefore in the 
separation, except in so far as the contin- 
ued support of divine ordinances is con- 
cerned. The Sabbath congregations yary 
from two to three hundred. The old so- 
ciety has about the same numbers. Vio- 
lent opposition was made at first, to the 
planting of an Evangelical church, but it 
has nearly ceased. The preaching for the 
last eighty years has been Arminian and 
Unitarian. The moral and religious char- 
acter of the town is improving. 
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No. 54. 

Was compelled to withdraw from the 
parish in 1831, and, for several months, 
leld their religious assemblies in private 
dwellings. Fifty members then compos- 
ed the church. Not one remained with 
the old society. A few individuals erected 
a new house of worship, costing $3,000, 
and gave it to the church. Of the parish 
house of worship, the church and their 
friends owned three quarters of the pews. 
And besides taking this, and locking the 
doors against the church, the parish took 
all the parsonage property, valued at 
nearly $6,000; woodland and pasturage, 
cutting off the wood"at the rate of three 
or four hundred dollars a year. On this 
they depend entirely to procure them 
Universalist preaching half the time ; they 
raise no money by tax or contribution ; 
and not one among them makes any pre- 
tensions to serious religion. God has 
smiled, however, on the exiled church; 
given them a faithful pastor; poured ypon 
them his Holy Spirit, and is opening their 
hearts to devise liberal things for Zion. 
The Orthodox" congregation is five times 
larger than the Universalist congregation. 
During the first years of this parish, the 
ministry was Arminian; and for twenty 
years together, they were destitute of any 
ministry. 

No. 55. 

This church of nineteen members was 
voted out of the meeting-house in 1835, 
by the parish; six of those members, how- 
ever, adhered to the parish. Nearly one 
half the house was owned by those driven 
out. The parish had no funds. The 
Evangelical church and society are now 
organized anew; and their congregations 
are twice as large as those that assemble 
in the old meeting-house. Their places of 
worship are a school-house and the meet- 
ing-house of another denomination. They 
have endured their full share of opposition. 
The parish is fast declining, and cannot 
long live. For thirty or forty years the 
style of preaching has been essentially Ar- 
minian, under any name deemed popular. 
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No. 56. 

From a church of nearly fifty members, 
ten separated in 1821, and with nine 
others who had previously withdrawn, 
were organized into an evangelical church, 
built them a nice house of worship, set- 
tled a pastor, and have enjoyed three 
seasons of refreshing, which have resulted 
in the addition of one hundred and thirty 
to their numbers. They had but little 
property in the old house, and the funds 
belonging to the parish amounting to three 
or four thousand dollars, were theirs be- 
yond dispute. In a worldly view, the 
parish is prosperous. Nothing peculiar 
in their opposition to the new church. 
The preaching of former years was Armi- 
nian. 

No. 67. 

Exiled in 1816. The church consisted 
of seventy-five members. Twenty re- 
mained with the parish. One fourth of 
the meeting-house was owned by those 
who were compelled to leave it; but no 
funds were sacrificed. A new house was 
erected, and a pastor settled, who remains 
unto this day. God has often revived his 
work and strengthened his cause here. 
The old church and parish have re- 
nounced the name of Unitarian, and a 
part of them profess to desire a re-union 
with the exiled church. The number of 
worshipers in the two societies is about 
equal through the year. The principle 
early and fully adopted by the pastor 
of the Evangelical church, was, that men 
who preach Unitarianism do not preach 
the gospel; and that men who receive 
Unitarianism understandingly and because 
they love it, are not Christians. Though 
the principle as maintained created much 
indignation at the outset, the effect has 
been to lead the more serious part of the 
Unitarian congregation to feel that the 
truth is with the Orthodox, and to fall off, 
or otherwise express their dissatisfaction 
with their own system. Excepting for a 
few years before the separation, the style 
of preaching was Arminian. 
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No. 68. 

One hundred and forty-six members of 
the church seceded from the parish in 
1831, leaving five still to adhere. More 
than half the meeting-house was owned 
by the seceders. A new house has been 
built, larger than the first; the spirit of 
the Lord has descended, and the exiled 
church increased to about four hundred. 
The old society have a Unitarian minis- 
ter, who occasionally exchanges with a 
Universalist, “to keep the peace.” There 
are ten times as many worshipers with the 
exiled society, as with the original parish. 
The preaching of former years was Armi- 


nian. 
No. 59. 


A church voluntarily exiled, and organ- 
ized in 1828, consisting then of eighteen 
members. Fifty remained with the parish. 
A convenient chapel was first built for the 
accommodation of the seceding church— 
and in 1835, a meeting-house was erected. 
Some little property was left in the old 
house, and a fund of $2,000, not specific- 
ally appropriated except “to the support 
of the ministry in the town.” The labors 
of a pastor are enjoyed, and the Lord has 
been mindful of his promises, not to forget 
any labors of love rendered to his name. 
The number of worshipers in the two 
houses is about equal. The preaching for 
many years had been lax Arminian ; for 
a few years, acknowledged Unitarianism. 

No. 60. 

A church composed of twelve new mem- 
bers and thirty from the old church, was 
organized in 1831. Twenty members of 
the original church adhered to the parish. 
The seceders owned about one fourth of 
the parish meeting-house, which they re- 
linquished ; built a new house ; settled a 
pastor ; and have greatly increased their 
strength, through the favor of God. The 
parish had no funds, and has been nearly 
broken up; they have no minister nor 
regular preaching. The Orthodox con- 
gregation is the largest. For ten years of 
the last fifty, they were destitute of any 
ministry ; for six years they had a minis- 
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ter of profligate habits; afterwards a 
moderate Arminian. Evangelical relig- 
ion has completely triumphed. 

No. 61. 

This church was constituted by six se- 
ceders from the parish church, and twen- 
ty-nine others. Their property in the 
parish meeting-house was worth but $300, 
and the parish had funds only to the 
amount of $300, not specifically appro- 
priated. A new house of worship has 
been provided, and a pastor settled, and 
considerable additions have been made to 
the church. There has been no powerful 
revival. The original parish enjoys pre- 
sent prosperity, and their Sabbath con- 
gregations are twice as large as those of 
the Orthodox, though the latter are regu- 
larly increasing. In former years, the 
ministry of the parish was decidedly Ar- 
minian ; at present, Unitarian. 

No. 62. 

This church separated from the parish 
in 1830. The whole number then, was 
an hundred and thirty. Seventy remain- 
ed with the parish, but a majority of the 
male members were among the sixty who 
separated. They owned a third of the 
old house ; but after the separation, built 
anew one; have a regular pastor, an 
hundred and sixty professors of religion— 
an hundred and eighty attendants on pub- 
lic worship. The Unitarian congregation 
is the largest in fair weather, and the Or- 
thodox in foul weatker. The original 
parish is wealthy, and the church large, 
because it is deemed respectable te belong 
to it. Nothing very striking in the opno- 
sition. Former preaching Arminian. 

No. 63. 

A church constituted of seventeen mem- 
bers in 1828. Erected a house of worship 
in 1831, and have enjoyed, a large pro- 
portion of the time, the services of a regu- 

‘lar pastor. The growth of the church has 
been steady and encouraging. By their 
secession, they relinquished one-fourth of 
the parish meeting-house, and their inter- 
est in a fund of $6,000, appropriated “ to 
the support of the Gospel,” or, if there 
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were no preaching, “to the poor.” The 
original parish is on the decline; no prin- 
ciple of cohesion strong enough to bind 
them together. The opposition to the 
evangelical church was at first strong, but 
its asperity is now greatly diminished. It 
was in 1814 that Unitarianism was first 
introduced under cover of Orthodoxy. 
Previously to that time, the preaching had 
been Calvinistic. After that time, “a mot- 
ley congeries of mythology, history and 
morality, with now and then a spice of 
Orthodoxy.” 
No. 64. 

Time of withdrawal from the parish not 
stated. The. whole church withdrew, 
however, except eight or ten members, 
and built a new house of worship, though 
they owned not far from half the parish 
house, which was nearly new. Funds 
were in possession of the parish amount- 
ing to $1,400, the avails appropriated to 
the repair of the meeting-house. The 
Evangelical church and society have en- 
joyed a pastor’s labor, and the smiles of 
Heaven. The church has fast increased 
in strength since its separation, and the 
congregation worshiping with it, is twice 
as large as the Unitarian congregation. 
The old society is gradually but surely 
sinking. The preaching of former years 
was Calvinistic ; perhaps might be styled 
Hopkinsian. 

No. 65. 

Time of separation not mentioned. 
Thirty members of the old church seceded, 
and left seventy behind them. They 
built a meeting-house and settled a pastor, 
and the effect on the spiritual character 
of the church was highly favorable; they 
awoke to new energy, and increased ex- _ 
ertions, which were followed by a revival 
of religion, and the addition of a- goodly 
number to the followers of the Lamb. 
The original church had funds for the re- 
lief of the poor of their own number, 
which amounted to $400, their share of 
which the seceding church lost, together 
with the sacramental furniture. The par- 
ish also had funds to the amount of 
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$10,000, lost to the Orthodox society. The 
parish maintains its ground; has regular 
Unitarian worship; but the Orthodox 
congregation is about one-third the largest. 
The preaching of former years was Ar- 
minian. 


Sixteen other churches are believed to 
have had their origin in the same causes 
which have exiled those now reported. 
But we are not aware that the detail of 
their past trials or present privileges would 
develop any principle, not brought out in 
the details already given, or indicate any 
duty on the part of Zion, not sufficiently 
indicated by the facts now before us. 

It appears, then, that not less than eigh- 
ty-one of the present evangelical churches 
of Massachusetts, have been constrained 
to separate from the religious societies with 
which they were formerly connected ; it 
is possible too, that some others, of the 
same class, may have been overlooked in 
this enumeration. Of those eighty-one, 
forty-six appear to “have been driven 


from their houses of worship, by town or 
parish votes, or by measures equivalent to 
such votes;” and thirty-five have been 
constrained by conscience, to secede, in 
their individual capacity, and become or- 


ganized as distinct churches. Between 
the two classes, however, there is no es- 
sential distinction, only that the first in- 
cludes all churches where the majority of 
the members withdrew, and the second, 
-all those where a larger or smaller minor- 
ity refused any longer to sit under an un- 
faithful ministry. 


MEASURES USED TO DIsPOSSESS THEM OF 
THEIR RIGHTs. 


These measures have been almost as 
various as the cases in which they have 
been employed are numerous. The ob- 
ject of their adversaries, however, had 
been invariably the same,—to put down 
Orthodoxy, “peaceably if they could, 
forcibly if they must.” The necessary 
measures have, of course, been modified, 
by the relative strength of the parties, by 
the amount of intelligence overspreading 
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the community, and by the general habits 
of the people in conducting matters of con- 
troversy. A few brief extracts from some 
of the reports, will furnish whatever in- 
formation is necessary on this point. 

Says one of these reports, ‘“‘ The meas- 
ures for dissolving the contract with the 
Orthodox minister, were devised at tav- 
ern caucusses. By two individuals every 
voter in the parish was conversed with, 
and flattered with the assurance of acces- 
sions of strength to the parish, if the old 
minister should be exchanged for a new 
one.” 

“Unitarianism obtained the ascendan- 
cy,” says another report, “by calling in 
the votes of many, who had not attended 
any kind of town meeting for fifteen or 
twenty years. One man was hired to 
vote by having his town tax paid for him ; 
another for two shillings, besides as much 
as he would drink.” 

In a third case, “the most unworthy. 
measures were used to procure the votes 
of persons against the Orthodox, who 
never heard the minister, and of some who 
never saw him.” 

“ Tn the proceedings against the church,” 
says another report, “ there was much un- 
fairness; all the wicked were called out, 
and votes purchased with money.” 

By another report it is stated, that, “to 
procure votes against the church at the 
time of their expulsion, meetings were 
held at a public house, to induce young 
men, and lovers of strong drink, to give 
their votes against the man, whose minis- 
try had been followed by a revival two or 
three years before.” 

“To secure voters against the Ortho- 
dox” says another, “flattery, threats, 
brandy, rum, gin, and other like irresisti- 
ble arguments were employed, in abund- 
ance.” 

The following extracts are made indis- 
criminately. 

“Many who had not seen the inside of 
a meeting-house for years, came eagerly 
to the spoiling of Zion.” 

“Voters were brought in, who were 
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legal voters in the other societies; and 
other voters in the case had not been 
twice in the meeting-house for worship, 
in twelve years.” 

“To dispossess the church of the pulpit 
and house, persons were brought in to 
vote, who had no legal right; and others 
who had signed off, came to sustain the 
opposition in their efforts to secure the 
house.” 

“ In obtaining the meeting-house, voters 
were illegally received from other towns, 
and many town voters of the society were 
arbitrarily rejected.” 

“ Some individuals of another denomi- 
nation withdrew their certificates, that 
they might be entitled to vote; and sev- 
eral voters were made expressly for the 
occasion: a large majority of those who 
habitually met for religious worship, voted 
with the church.” 

“Many who never attended a parish 
meeting were prevailed to come and vote 
for the exclusion of the Orthodox.” 

“ Opposition at first was violent. No 
place could be obtained for religious meet- 
ings except a private house ; and, at pres- 
ent, there is but one district where the 
school-house can be had for religious 
meetings. It is next to martyrdom, now, 
in many cases, to come out from Unitari- 
anism.” 

“When the Orthodox society was 
formed, a meeting was called to consult 
on measures to crush them at once; not 
succeeding thus, they dismissed their aged 
minister, and obtained violent Unitarian 
and Wniversalist preachers.” ° 


With very few exceptions, the writers 
of the reports from which the foregoing 
abstracts are made, have declined enter- 
ing into details on this point, through an 
unwillingness to revive distressing recol- 
lections, and fasten a stigma on those that 
have injured them; and they have com- 
monly passed it over with some general 
remark as to the strength, violence, or 
uncompromising character of the opposi- 
tion they have encountered, adding “ there 
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has been nothing in it peculiar.” And it 
is doubtless true, that the prominent char- 
acteristics of the opposition, have been 
uniform in all parts of the State, not to 
say in all parts and ages of the world. 

Party strife rises higher on no subject 
than those involving man’s relation to 
God and eternity. Here every man is 
thrown upon his own responsibilities, and 
constrained to form his opinions and shape 
his character without reference to the 
opinion or character of others, in view 
only of those revelations from heaven, 
which are equally open and important to 
all men. The questioning of opinions, 
and the impeachment of character, formed 
under the weight of those responsibilities, 
is necessarily offensive to every mind not 
yet brought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ. And the fact, that this 
strife has proceeded no further, and pro- 
duced results no more disastrous to the 
general harmony of society in our own 
Commonwealth, may be traced directly 
to the influence of that meek and lowly 
spirit which forms the sweetest ornament 
as well as the resistless energy of the 
Evangelical system. Forbearance and 
love, mingled with firmness and self-denial, 
we are happy to say, have strongly marked 
the course of our churches while under 
oppression. 

The illiberal spirit that has prevailed 
among us for some years past under vari- 
ous. imposing names, is not a new thing 
under the sun; nor to those familiar with 
the history of the church, could it have 
been unforseen nor surprising. The enmi- 
ty of the world cannot sleep when the piety 
of the church awakes. Evangelical relig- 
ion can never put forth her energies as 
she had begun to do when the spirit of 
the Lord came down upon Zion more 
than forty years ago, and commenced a 
series of revivals in New England, that 
will never cease till millennial glory 
bursts upon the world, without arousing 
the wrath of her enemies, and concen- 
trating their efforts, under the direction 
of their great master, to the point of de- 
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feating her enterprise, and holding the 
earth still in bondage to hell. Had this 
spirit in its movements been manly and 
dignified, however firm and uncompro- 
mising, it would have commanded a meas- 
ure of respect, mingled with tender con- 
cern for its consistency with the princi- 
ples from which it sprang; but when de- 
generating into fanatical intolerance, and 
glorying in the least honorable artifices 
for the accomplishment of its ends, it fully 
merits all the loathing of soul felt for it, 
and all the censure now attached to it, by 
common consent. 


ORIGIN OF THESE MEASURES. 

Says a venerable father yet living,— 
himself ejected from the care of a flour- 
ishing church that he greatly loved,— 
“The preaching that drew forth the op- 
position, was the very same, in subsiance, 
which excited a world lying in wicked- 
ness to oppose and persecute the prophets 
who faithfully preached the preaching 
which God had bidden them; which ex- 
cited the scribes and pharisees, and the 
whole Gentile world to oppose and perse- 
cute Christ and his apostles; the Catho- 
lics to oppose and persecute the Protest- 
ants; the established church of England 
to oppose and persecute our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, and drive them to this American 
wilderness; the same which, in all parts 
of Christendom, has excited opposition 
and persecution, in a greater or less de- 
gree, against the meek and humble fol- 
lowers of the Lamb of God, and more 
especially those who have boldly preached 
the gospel of Christ, and have not shunned 
to declare the whole counsel of God.” 

Doubtless these measures have, in most 
cases, originated in a deep-rooted aversion 
to the great system of evangelical truth ; 
in a determined spirit of resistance to un- 
welcome restraints on the licentious dis- 
positions of the heart; and in a fixed hos- 
tility to the enlargement of that Kingdom 
which is not of this world, rather than in 
any sober conviction, that the system to 
be sustained by them embraces the truth 
of the Bible. If we mistake not, this is 
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clear from the fact made evident by the 
reports, that their authors and supporters 
are not united by any common bond of 
faith; that their apparent harmony in 
counsel and action relates to the single 
point of opposition to Orthodoxy; and 
that, in “ the division of the spoils,” con- 
sequent on victory, they commonly fall 
into bitter envyings and collisions among 
themselves, which bring as little of honor as 
of profit to either of the parties concerned. 
To possess themselves of the property, 
and of other rights of the Orthodox, in 
the houses of public worship, and of the 
funds bequeathed by their ancestors, or 
accumulated by their own liberality and 
economy for the support of the ordinances 
of religion, appears to be most frequently 
the ruling motive in sustaining the system 
of oppression; for we have yet to learn 
that, after this object is secured, any spe- 
cial effort is ever made to convince the 
Orthodox of their doctrinal errors, and 
persuade them to embrace the faith and 
follow the example of those that have 


despoiled them of their goods. 


ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY THE AUTHORS 
OF THESE MEASURES. 

Great advantages for prosecuting these 
measures have been found in the late ex- 
isting laws of the Commonwealth; in the 
singular construction put upon those laws, 
and upon the constitution, by our civil 
magistrates; and in the ready co-opera- 
tion of some members of the smaller de- 
nominations of professedly Evangelical 
Christians. And other advantages have 
been found, in the too prevalent neglect of 
public worship by members of the church 
and their families, in the increasing lax- 
ness of discipline in many of the churches; 
in their too parsimonious support of the 
ministry ; in their fierce contentions about 
matters of doubtful speculation ; and in 
the encouragement they have yielded to 
their pastors, to extend the hand of fel- 
lowship to those that had swerved from 
the faith once delivered to the saints. A 
further advantage has been found in the 
character of the preaching that had been 
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enjoyed, or rather endured, by many of 
our churches in some previous period of 
their history. The course of public in- 
struction in some of them appears to have 
been moderately Calvinistic, but deficient 
in clearness of discrimination, in fervency 
of address, and boldness of application. 
In others, Arminianism had filled the pul- 
pit in former years, and prepared the way 
for the introduction of that spirit which 
aims to strip the church of her distinctive 
character, and subject her to the vassalage 
of the world. In others still, truth and 
error had so blended their colors before 
the eye of the pastor, and poured their 
jarring influences on the congregation so 
bountifully, as to leave them an easy prey 
to a watchful adversary. In the graphic 
language of one who reported to your 
Committee,—“ The minister might be de- 
scribed, as ‘the dark grey man,’ in whom 
Unitarian black considerably predomina- 
ted over Evangelical white. His dis- 
courses were amphibious nondescripts 
which afforded his hearers within neither 
fish nor flesh.” But almost invariably, a 
low state of piety prevailed in the church 
driven from her sanctuary and robbed of 
her sacred utensils. Though their last 
pastor may have been a man full of faith 
and good works, his predecessor perhaps 
was less exemplary, and less bold in de- 
fence of the truth; and the leaven of hy- 
pocrisy, or carnal policy, or worldliness of 
spirit, had wrought mischief which nothing 
but the hand of an enemy could remove. 
These, though not all, are some of the ob- 
vious advantages seized by the adversary 
to spoil the church of her pleasant things. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND CONSOLATION. 

The history of these “ deprived church- 
es,” is replete with encouragement to the 
friends of Evangelical truth. Many hate 
been appalled by the formidable array of 
means employed to crush them, and by 
the sufferings they have actually endured. 
But though they have passed through the 
fire, the flame has not kindled on them ; 
and through the waters, they have not 
overflowed them. The fiery trial has only 
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purged away the dross and the tin. The 
floods have only washed their garments 
clean. The triumphing of the wicked has 
commonly been short. The arm of the 
Lord has been made bare in defence of 
the persecuted church. Though turned 
away from the doors of their sanctuaries, 
and cut off from their pecuniary resources 
in many instances, and their very name 
made a proverb and bye-word at the cor- 
ners of the streets, they have yet strength- 
ened themselves in the Lord, and proceed- 
ed to the rebuilding of their broken down 
walls, and the re-establishment of those 
ordinances which they had before scarcely 
known how to appreciate. New sanctu- 
aries have soon arisen, the table of the 
Lord has again been spread, the servant 
of God has come among them in the spirit 
and power of Elias, the Holy Ghost has 
descended, converts have multiplied, mem- 
bers have been added to the church, and 
joy has been diffused through all the 
courts of heaven. 

The assailing party had rarely been 
able long to maintain its ground, unless 
when aided by ample funds. So long as 
the means furnished in other years can 
be made to avail for the support of an un- 
evangelical ministry, they may continue 
their forms of worship; but their congre- 
gations are usually small compared with 
the whole amount of population claimed 
as theirs, and their increase is on the 
descending ratio. 

It is the remark of a respected brother 
of the committee, in reference to the 
ground covered by the Association with 
which he is connected, but equally appli- 
cable to the whole State: “ The Unitarian 
cause is on the wane. It is not that 
scheme of error which will succeed. There 
is very much among us which is neither 
piety or truth, but it is not Unitarianism. 
Rather it is infidelity and indifference 
to all religion; neglect of all religious 
institutions. I presume we shall have no 
other church exiled from the sanctuary in 
this region by the arm of the Unitarians, 
though nerved by the strength of the 
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State.” It is true that the past triumphs 
of Unitarianism have prepared the way 
for the present successes of Universalism 
and infidelity ; and not a few of the sanc- 
tuaries that have been wrested from the 
hands of the Orthodox, have passed into 
the custody of men whose errors are pal- 
pably demoralizing. But it is by no 
means certain, that in the hands of those 
who now occupy them, they will prove 
more injurious to Zion, than in the hands 
of a more popular denomination. 

It is pertinent to say in this connection, 
that the existence of a prosperous Evan- 
gelical society, promotes the temporal as 
well as the spiritual interests of the whole 
community over which its influence ex- 
tends. Its example of regular attendance 
on the ordinances of God provokes the 
emulation of other denominations, and in- 
duces a general respect for the Lord’s 
Day, and for the forms of religious wor- 
ship, that operates kindly on the moral 
and social habits of the whole population. 
Its established character for piety imposes 
a salutary restraint on the vicious tenden- 
cies of society, and powerfully checks in- 
temperance, profaneness, and licentious- 
ness. That spirit of beneficence which 
forms the life blood of every truly Evan- 
gelical church, freely pours its blessings 
on the poor, at home and abroad, sus- 
tains every judicious effort for the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of the 
rising generation, and contributes to dig- 
nify and elevate the social character of 
the entire community. The testimony of 
one, whose impartiality in this case none 
can question, is quite in point. He af- 
firms, as the result of accurate observation, 
“that the Calvinistic people of Scotland, 
of Switzerland, of Holland, and of New 
England, have been more moral than the 
same classes among other nations;” and 
that “those who preached faith, or in other 
words, a pure mind, have always pro- 
duced more popular virtue, than those 
who preached good works, or the mere 
regulation of outward acts.” ? 

1 Mackintosh. 
VOL. V. 22 
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The recent excitement against Evan- 
gelical religion, therefore, which has per- 
plexed and distressed many of our church- 
es, has been productive of no small benefit 
to society ; for it has increased their num- 
bers, planted them in the most favorable 
circumstances for the exertion of a wide 
and controlling influence, and imparted 
to them an independence and energy, 
which their enemies can no more gainsay 
nor resist. 

The result of the observations of anoth- 
er brother of the Committee deserves a 
place here ;— The Evangelical societies 
embrace the majority of the sober, tem- 
perate and devout sort of people; the 
most full attendance on public worship is 
found in them, especially in unfavorable 
weather ; the new settlers in these towns 
more generally fall into them; they have 
the appearance of thrift and increase.” 
The same facts are corroborated by the 
almost unvarying testimony of every broth- 
er who has been in correspondence with 
your Committee. Whoever has a respect 
for vital piety, and whoever is an unflinch- 
ing friend of order and morality, unites 
with an Evangelical society, if there be 
one within his reach, because there he 
finds consistency between principle and 
profession, doctrine and practice ; and be- 
cause there religion is uniformly treated 
as a concern of infinite moment; its du- 
ties observed, and its spirit carried out into 
action with a zeal and fidelity that puts 
formality to the blush, and confounds un- 
belief with all its evil doings. 

Another result of this excitement, that 
deserves ‘to be noticed more particularly, 
is its influence on the increase of Sabbath 
congregations. A new zeal for the house 
of God is excited, even among the oppos- 
ers of the truth; new efforts are made to 
keep up a suitable complement of worship- 
ers; they lose much of their abhorrence 
of week-day religious exercises, and their 
fear of being righteous over much; they 
even lose much of their dread of Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes, of evening lec- 
tures and Missions, both foreign and do- 
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mestic. Can this surprising change of 
views, (if it be lasting) fail to be produc- 
tive of great and happy consequences ? 

And beside this, it is undeniable, that 
the same excitement has produced exten- 
sively a more ardent spirit of inquiry into 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, a more 
fervent love among the brethren, increas- 
ed prayerfulness and liberality, and a more 
uniform course of pious and self-denying 
duty. Nor can we be surprised if the re- 
sult proves, as it commonly does, that re- 
ligion in its revival blesses the whole com- 
munity, extends into neighboring parishes, 
and makes its influence felt on the other 
side of the globe. 

Those who have encouraged the spirit of 
disorganization and violence, in its move- 
ments against our Evangelical churches, 
anticipating from it their overthrow, have 
little reason to congratulate themselves on 
past successes. More full and satisfactory 
evidence than is had, cannot be desired, 
of the utter futility of all attempts to crush 
them by a course of overbearing oppres- 
sion. The righteous still flourish like the 
palm tree. The more they are pressed on 
every side, the stronger is their faith, the 
more lofty their bearing. Without im- 
peaching the wisdom of our law givers, or 
the integrity of our judges, we hazard no- 
thing when we aflirm, that the indirect 
operation of the measures adopted to 
break down Evangelical influence has 
been decidedly favorable to its increase 
and permanency. The Evangelical 
churches of Massachusetts have not occu- 
pied so high vantage ground for sustaining 
themselves and the cause of their Redeem- 
er for eighty years, as they occupy at this 
moment. Their common trials have com- 
pelled them to seeeye toeye. They have 
been taught most cogently that their 
strength lies in harmonious counsels and 
united action; that they have abundant 
reasons for mutual confidence ; and that 
they possess a latent energy, which cannot 
be called forth and directed aright, with- 
out insuring their triumph over every ad- 
versary. Hence they have occasion to 
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rejoice, even though for a season they 
have been in heaviness through manifold 
temptations, that the trial of their faith, 
being much more precious than the gold 
that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
will be “ found unto praise and honor and 
glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ ;” 
and well may their enemies tremble, when 
they look forward to the day of final re- 
tribution, and remember the declared pur- 
pose of the Most High, that the wrath of 
man shall praise him, and that the re- 
mainder of wrath he will restrain. 

THE PROGRESS OF ERROR. 

The pathway of the errorist, however 
devious, is short, and soon lands its trav- 
eler in the region and shadow of death. 
Slight deviations from the simplicity of the 
truth at the outset, though they create but 
little alarm, yet unless early and power- 
fully checked, involve by necessity still 
greater ultimate deviations; and nothing 
but the mighty power of God will prevent 
them from issuing in the abandonment of 
every essential article of Christian faith, 
and in the cordial embrace of error in its 
most loathsome forms. ‘“ Facilis descensus 
averni.” A fair illustration of this senti- 
ment is furnished by the history of Unita- 
rianism in our own Commonwealth —a 
history into whose details we cannot enter 
here, and which has already been ably 
written, in compendious form, by a living 
author of high repute. 


Tue MEANS BY WHICH IT HAS BEEN AR- 
RESTED. 

We have precious tokens of God’s favor 
to Zion, in the various means prepared in 
his providence, for opposing an early and 
effectual resistance to the encroachments 
of error. It will be acknowledged, that it 
had gained great strength before it threw 
off the mask, and stood forth confessed, 
the antagonist of Evangelical religion. 
The great men and the rich men, the wise 
and the learned, the maker of the laws 
and the judge, with no inconsiderable por- 
tion of men in the lower walks of life, were 
already among its devoted friends. And 
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the bold confidence with which it urged 
its pretensions, the facility with which it 
could accommodate itself to the various 
characters and prejudices of men, and the 
power which it actually possessed while 
wielding the civil arm to crush its oppo- 
nents, seemed to promise it a triumphant 
progress through the land. 

1. But at this hour of darkness, God in- 
spired some of his servants in the ministry 
with the resolution to “ come forth and be 
separate, to touch no more the unclean 
thing ;” and whatever might be the conse- 
quences to themselves, to withhold the 
customary tokens of ministerial fellowship 
from men denying the Lord that bought 
us. This measure, though not at once 
adopted by all the Evangelical ministers, 
drew the line of demarcation fairly be- 
tween the opposing interests, and decided 
the course of the respective churches. 
The eyes of many that had been blind 
were opened, and the ears of the deaf un- 
stopped by it. Problematical at first, the 
results of the measure fully justified its 
expediency, as the plain command of hea- 
ven justified its rectitude. Perhaps this, 
more than any thing else, has preserved 
our churches from the fate of the Presby- 
terian and Independent churches of Eng- 
land. 

2. In the establishment of that Theolo- 
gical Seminary, [Andover] which is al- 
ready exerting so wide and mighty an in- 
fluence on the destinies of Zion, we have 
further proof of God’s merciful care of our 
churches. There first began to be sup- 
plied those defects in Theological Educa- 
tion, which rendered a large proportion of 
the most faithful ministers then in the field, 
unable to meet the enemy on his own 
ground, and foil him with his own wea- 
pons. The original languages of sacred 
writ had been little studied, and the prin- 
ciples of exegetical interpretation, but lit- 
tle understood. Our ministry, however 
undeservedly, had become the laughing 
stock of the enemy, into whose ranks had 
fallen a few men, either truly learned or 
pretending to be so; and it was only the 
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provision Heaven kindly made, through 
the then unparalleled liberality of a few 
individuals, to increase the amount of 
Scriptural knowledge among the Evan- 
gelical ministers, that their laughter was 
turned into mourning and their joy into 
heaviness. From this root of the Tree of 
Life, planted on a congenial soil, have 
sprung many trees of righteousness, that 
have again struck their roots deep, and 
spread their branches wide, and put forth 
many leaves for the healing of the nations. 
All this occurred just at the time when 
this kind of influence was most needed to 
roll back the swelling tide of error. 

3. It was at the same juncture, and in 
pursuance of the same gracious purpose. 
of God, that Park Street church was or- 
ganized in Boston, with the avowed de- 
sign of counteracting the popular error. 
The fears and the tremblings, the strong 
crying and tears, of that “day of blasphe- 
my and rebuke,” are still had in remem- 
brance by many who live, and by more 
who have gone to their rest. That, how- 
ever, was the signal staff to which many 
thousand eyes were at once directed, and 
from which they desired instruction, with 
regard to their own duty. From that hour 
Evangelical churches have multiplied, and 
every effort to suppress them, has but 
increased them yet more and more. 

4. Nor in this cursory glance at the 
past, can we overlook the influence of the 
Press; ordained of Heaven to take the 
place of the gift of tongues and work its 
miracles of mercy. Who can remember, 
but with’ gratitude to Heaven, the labors 
of the Panoplist, and the more recent 
labors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and 
the Christian Spectator, by which the 
field of controversy was overspread with 
imperishable laurels, and finally won. 
These publications diffused a mass of in- 
formation and of motive to inquiry and 
action, which could not be lost, and which 
in fact settled public opinion extensively 
and firmly, on the eternal ground of truth. 

5. And last, though not least among 
the instrumentalities brought into opera- 
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tion by the Great Head of the church, at 
the same juncture, were the Domestic 
Missionary Societies of New England. 
The Domestic Missionary Society of Mass- 
achusetts, originated with this body, and 
has ever since been cherished by it, 
though for a few years under another 
name. And why was it originated at all ? 
Why, but to recover those waste places 
where the deadly night shade bad been 
planted by the hands of error, and nour- 
ished by the vices of an infatuated popu- 
lation, and to throw open a cultivated 
garden upon which the North wind might 
awake, and the South wind blow, to send 
forth its spices for the refreshment of 
‘those escaping from the fens and marshes, 
that God had devoted to barrenness and 
destruction? It was to the Domestic 
Missionary Society, that the little church, 
exiled from its sanctuary, and crippled 
by avarice in its resources, was early 
taught to look with a filial confidence. 
It did look there. The tears in its eye 
were not disregarded. The plaintive sigh 
bursting from its lips was heard, and an- 
swered in accents of love. When it 
stretched forth its hand for bread it was 
filled. When it showed its back, given 
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to the smiters, and its cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair, it found relief 
for its wounds, and was no longer con- 
founded, but set its face like a flint against 
all that contended with it. 

Thus has the General Association of 
Massachusetts thrown itself into the 
breach, in the day of assault, and proved 
a defence of impregnable strength against 
the power and skill that looked for tri- 
umph over Jerusalem, in the day of her 
calamity. 

While our exiled churches have so 
much cause of gratitude to heaven for 
past deliverances, they have also abun- 
dant encouragement to trust the arm of 
Jehovah Jireh, for all that is future. 

And while this body have cause of 
thankfulness to the King of Zion, for hon- 
oring them with so clear an instrument- 
ality in the protection and enlargement 
of this province of his dominions, they 
have reason to gird themselves for other 
conflicts, and to press onward in the good 
fight of faith they have undertaken, as- 
sured of glory, honor, and immortality, 
when their victories on earth shall be 
ended, and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall say to them, “ Come up hither.” 





THE MASTER OF OXFORD’S CATECHISM. 


[From MS. Lansdowne, No. 762, written in the reign of Henry V.] 


Questions BirwENE THE MAISTER OF OXINFORD AND HIS ScouLER. 


The Clerkys question. Say me where was 
God whan he made heven and erthe? 

The Maisters answer. I saye, in the fer- 
ther ende of the wynde. 

Cc. Tell me what worde God first spake ? 

M. Be thowe made light, and light was 
made. 

C. Whate is God? 

M. He is God, that all thinge made, and 
all thinge hath in his power. 

C. In how many dayes made God all 
thingis ? 

M. In six dayes. The first daye he 
made light; the second daye he made all 
thinge that helden heven ; the thirde daye 


he made water and erthe; the fourth daye 
he made the firmament of heven; the vth 
daye he made sterrys; the vjth day he made 
almaner bestis, fowlis, and the see, and 
Adan, the firste man. 

C. Whereof was Adam made? 

M. Of viij. thingis: the first of erthe, 
the second of fire, the iijde of wynde, the 
jiijth of clowdys, the vth of aire where- 
thorough he speketh and thinketh, the vjth 
of dewe wherby he sweteth, the vijth of 
flowres, wherof Adam hath his ien, the 
viijth is salte wherof Adam hath salt teres. 

C. Wherof was founde the name of 
Adam ? 
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M. Of fowre sterres, this been the 
namys, Arcax, Dux, Arostolym, and Mom- 
fumbres. 

Cc. Of whate state was Adam whan he 
‘was made ? 

M. A man of xxx. wynter of age. 

Cc. And of whate length was Adam ? 

M. Ofiiij. score and vj. enchys. 

C. How longe lived Adam in this 
worlde ? 

M. ix. c.and xxx'Y wynter, and after- 
warde in hell tyll the passion of our lord 
God. 

Cc. Of whate age was Adam whan he 
begat his first childe ? 

M. Anc.and xxx. wynter, and had a 
son that hight Seth, and that Seth hada 
son that hight Enos, and the forsaid Seth 
lived ix. c. and x. wynter, and Enos his 
son lived ix. c. and v. wynter. And that 
Enos had a son that hight Canaan, and that 
Canaan lived ix.c. x. wynter. And that 
Canaan had a son than hight Malek, and 
that Malek lived ix. c. and v. wynter, and 
that Malek had a son that hight Jared, and 
that Jared lived ix. c. xlij. wynter, and that 
Jared had a son that hight Matusidall, and 
that Matusidall lived ix. c. and xlix. wyn- 
ter, and that Matusidall had a son that 
hight Lanek, and that Lanek lived vij. c. 
and xlvij. wynter, and that Lanek had a 
son that hight Noe, and that Noe had iij. 
sonnys, the which forsaid Noe lived ix. ¢. 
xl, wynter, and his iij. sonnys hight Sem, 
Cam, and Japheth. And Sem had xxx, 
children, and Cam had xxx. children, and 
Japheth had xij. children. 

C. Whate was he that never was borne, 
and was buried in his mothers wombe, and 
sens was cristened and saved ? 

M. That was our father Adam. 

C. How longe was Adam in Paradise ? 

M. vij. yere, and at vij. yeres ende he tres- 
pased ayenst God for the apple that he hete 
on a Fridaye, and an angell drove him owte. 

C. Howe many wynter was Adam whan 
our Lorde was doon on the crosse ? 

M. That was v. ml. cc. and xxxij. yere. 

Cc. What hicht Noes wyf? 

M. Dalida; and the wif of Sem, Cates- 
linna; and the wif of Cam, Laterecta; and 
the wif of Japheth, Aurca. And other iij, 
names, Ollia, Olina, and Olybana. 
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C. Wherof was made Noes ship ? 

M. Ofa tre that was clepyd Chy. 

Cc. And whate length was Noes ship ? 

M. Fifty fadem of bredeth, and ce. fa- 
dem of length, and xxx. fadem of hith. 

C. Howe many wynter was Noes ship 
in makyng? 

M. iiij. score yeres. 

C. How longe dured Noes flodde >} 

M. xi. dayes and xl. nightys. 

C. Howe many children had Adam and 
Eve? 

M, xxx. men children and xxx. wymen 
children. 

Cc. Whate citie is there the son goth to 
reste ? 

M. A citie that is called Sarica. 

Cc. Whate be the beste erbes that God 
loved ? 

M. The rose and the lilie. 

C. Whate fowle loved God best? 

M. The dove, for God sent his spiret 
from heven in likenes of a dove. 

C. Which is the best water that ever 
was? 

M. Flom Jurdan, for God was baptized 
therein. 

Cc. Where be the anjelles that God put 
out of heven and bycam devilles? 

M. Som into hell, and som reyned in 
the skye, and som in the erth, and som in 
waters and in wodys. 

C. How many waters been there? 

M. ij. salte waters, and ij. fresshe wa- 


C. Who made first ploughis > 

M. Cam, that was-Noes son. 

C. Why bereth not stonys froyt as trees? 

M. For Cayme slough his brother Abell 
with the bone of an asse cheke. 

C. Whate is the best thinge and the 
worste amonge men ? 

M. Worde is beste and warste. 

Cc. Of whate thinge be men most ferde? 

M. Men be moste ferde of deth. 

Cc. Whate are the iiij. thinges that men 
may not live without? 

[M.] Wynde, fire, water, and erth. 

Cc. Where resteth a manys soule, whan 
he shall slepe ? 

M. In the brayne, or in the blode, or in 
the harte. 

C. Where lieth Moises body ? 
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M. Beside the howce that highg Enfe- 
gor. 

C. Why is the erth cursed, and the see 
blissed ? 

M. For Noe and Abraham, and for cris- 
tenyng that God commaunded. , 

C. Who sat first vines? 

M. Noe set the first vines. 

C. Who cleped first God ? 

M. The devyll. 

C. Which is the heviest thinge bering ? 

M. Syn is the heviest. 

C. Which thinge is it that som loveth, 
and som hateth? 

M. That is jugement. 

C. Which be the iiij. thingis that never 
was full nor never shalbe? 

M. The first is erth, the second is fire, 
the thirde is hell, the fourth is a covitous 
man, 
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Cc. How many maner of birdis been 
there, and howe many of fisshes ? 

M. liiij. of fowles, and xxxvj. of fisshes. 

Cc. Which was the first clerke that ever 
was? 

M. Elias was the firste. 

Cc. Whate hight the iiij. waters that ren- 
neth through paradise ? 

M. The one hight Fyson, the other Ege- 
on, the iijde hight Tygrys, and the iiijth 
Effraton. Thise been milke, hony, oyll, 
and wyne. 

C. Wherefore is the son rede at even? 

M. For he gothe toward hell. 

C. Who made first cities ? 

M. Marcurius the gyaunt. 

C. How many langagis been there? 

_ M. lxsij., and so many discipules had 
God without his appostoles. 





SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE RITUAL OF A PURITAN CHURCH. 


BY REY. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, STAMFORD, CT. 


I. The title of this article implies neither 
paradox nor innovation. There is no an- 
tagonism between Puritanism and even 
liturgies, if liturgies were here in question. 
But wherever a church is, there is worship ; 
and wherever is customary worship, there 
are rites; and wherever rites are, there 
is a ritual, even though there be no liturgy, 
so that every church has its ritual, which 
is not, necessarily, the less rigid for being 
traditionary and tnwritten, but often the 
more so. Let us add, withal, that the 
formalism supposed to be incidental to 
rituals is rarely more bigoted than when 
it appears in the shape of traditional 
hatred of forms. In the principal liturgi- 
cal denomination of Protestants in this 
country proposals for revision and modifi- 
cation of their Liturgy are not only toler- 
ated, but entertained. Among Puritans, 
proposals for improvement in an order of 
service which was itself an innovation 
within the memory of living men, are often 
sharply rebuked. Which shows our sta- 
bility and conservatism, and proves that 
we havea ritual. Having one, by tradi- 


tion from the fathers, (not from the grand- 
fathers,) it is legitimate for any church to 
inquire whether it might not have a better 
one. 

II. The order of public worship in any 
church should be in substantial harmony 
with’ the traditions and usages of that 
church. A new ritual for any New Eng- 
land church should be a fair growth and 
development of the germs of a ritual which 
it already professes, not a sheer invention 
or an exotic importation. In this view, 
that which is absolutely good may be rel- 
atively bad. E.g. The custom of the 
Genevan church which places the princi- 
pal acts of worship after the sermon, seems 
to have reason in its favor. But it would 
be an unwise violence to traditionary and 
historical usages to attempt to bring this 
custom into New England. 

III. It follows that an Order of Service 
for a Puritan church in America should 
avoid the usual and fatal error of copying 
or feebly and timidly imitating the An- 
glican, or any other provincial liturgy. 
Several expensive instances of this error 
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are to be found in print, and are useful 
as a warning that “ Imitations are always 
failures.” 

IV. On the other hand, in accordance 
with the real catholicity of Congregation- 
al churches, they should be ready to in- 
corporate in their ritual, excellences from 
all parts of the Universal Church. They 
ought especially to claim and use (as soon 
as the oxAnooxagdca will permit) those 
forms of worship which have been favor- 
ites of the best men in all Christian ages 
and nations: such as the Gloria in Excel- 
sis, the Te Deum Laudamus, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. At the same time, how- 
ever, let us avoid the blunder of the Epis- 
copalians, who are so fierce to connect 
themselves with the Church of the Past, 
that they cut themselves off from commu- 
nion with the Church of the Present. 
Some modern Churches, especially the 
Moravians, have forms and usages of wor- 
ship as beautiful as any thing in the past. 

V. The dignity, authority, and odor of 
antiquity supposed to be incompatible with 
an “unseasoned liturgy” may be amply 
secured by using the words of the Scrip- 
ures in the common version. 

VI. The propriety and value of print- 
ed forms of prayer is established by the 
usage of the Congregational churches. All 
our hymn-books contain them, and all 
our congregations use them. To protest 
against them for a lack of capital letters 
at the beginning of the line is childish. 

* Crito freely will rehearse 

Forms o prayer and praise in verse ; 
Why should Crito then suppose 
Forms are sinful when in prose? 


Must my form be deemed a crime 
Merely for the want of rhyme? ” 


The question of having forms of prayer to 
be said, as well as forms to be sung, is a 
question of taste and expediency which is 
open to any church. 

VII. Printed forms of exhortation (un- 
less they stand in the authoritative lan- 
guage of the Bible) are out of place in 
any ritual. The exhortations in the An- 
glican morning and evening prayer and 
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communion service are the weakest part 
of that liturgy. 

VIII. One condition of success in a 
ritual is that it shall exclude a great many 
very excellent and desirable things. It is 
one of the chief failures of our present no- 
system, that it gives the minister liberty to 
bring in all the good things, and pretty 
things, and smart things that his eye has 
seen, or his ear heard, or that have en- 
tered into his heart; it expands our Hymn 
Books into Cyclopedias of Sacred Poetry. 
The consequence is that we have so many 
good things that one excellent thing is 
wholly impossible—and that is a certain 
measure of uniformity and home-like 
repetition. 

Consider what is excluded by the Ang- 
lican ritual, which is often set up as the ex- 
clusive model of excellence. (1.) All ex- 
temporaneous prayer (a dreadful sacri- 
fice!) .(2.) The chanting of Penitential 
Psalms, (which is the best sort of chant- 
ing,) in the regular course of daily worship; 
so that they are shut up to a few jubilant 
canticles, Venite Exultemus, Cantate Do- 
mino, Jubilate Deo, and the rest, each of 
which is much like a repetition of the 
others. (3.) It excludes almost all the 
best versified psalms and hymns in the 
language. (4.) It excludes any adequate 
and proportionate prayer for that which 
is the object of one half of the petitions of 
the Lords’s Prayer,—the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. It is to be 
hoped that the desired end may be secured 
without such sad waste as this. But we 
may take this as an axiom, in arranging 
the order of public worship, that if we try 
to have every thing, we do not have any 
thing to any good purpose. 

IX. The various exercises that are to 
enter into the order of public worship 
having been determined on, they should 
be so arranged as to secure due variety, 
and at the same time, progress and cohe- 
rence. Itisa very common awkwardness 
to have one act of singing immediately 
follow another. The proper aiternation 
of the various acts of prayer, reading, 
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singing by the choir, and singing by the 
people, should be well considered. 

X. There should be such an under- 
standing between minister, choir, and con- 
gregation, that the order shall go of itself, 
without the incessant prompting and “ giv- 
ing out” from the pulpit which is now 
necessary. This point well secured, the 
chief hindrance to improvements in the 
the order of service will be measurably 
obviated ;— to wit, the embarrassment 
which they sometimes make to strangers 
in the pulpit. 

XI. The afternoon service should not 
be a mere facsimile of the morning ser- 
vice; and yet the difference between 
them should not be merely whimsical or 
without reason. 

XII. The arrangements for worship 
should aim at decency, order and edifica- 
tion, (1 Cor. xiv: 40, 26,) not at pomp or 
“impressiveness.” Efforts to be “im- 
pressive” in acts of divine worship are 
always more or less wicked, and are prone 
to be ridiculous. But, on the other hand, 
it is an incidental advantage of those 
forms which most conduce to devout and 
hearty worship, that they are most truly 
impressive. Dignity is, like happiness, 
soonest attained by him who does not 
seek it. 

XII. The main point of utility to be 
secured in our congregations is a more 
active participation in worship by the peo- 
ple. And in securing this lies the great 
difficulty to be overcome. The best hope 
of success in this is in the encouragement 
of Congregational sihging,—not as the 
antagonist and supplanter of Choir-sing- 
ing, but as its proper complement, and 
best support. 

XIV. The essential condition of suc- 
cess in all the musical services of the 
church stands in the recognition of the 
two-fold function of song,—1, as an ex- 
pression of the feelings of the singers; 2, 
as a means of affecting the feelings of the 
hearers. In a church where this distinc- 
tion is thoroughly appreciated, it will be 
possible to have at once choir-music artis- 
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tic, effective, excellent; and congrega- 
tional singing simple, popular, unanimous. 

XV. Whatever order of worship is to 
be followed, whether it be “the usual 
order” (there is supposed to be a “ usual 
order”) or some other,— the matter 
should be determined by the competent 
authority, to wit, the church, and record- 
ed in an authentic way,—printed if possi- 
ble, for the benefit of the worshipers and 
of the officiating minister ;—of the wor- 
shipers, for there is no advantage to the 
spirit of worship in having a dis-order of 
worship which shall be a succession of 
surprises to each member of the congre- 
gation; of the officiating minister, who is 
surely entitled to some respectful and of- 
ficial information touching the ritual usa- 
ges of the congregation to whom he is 
called, for the day, to minister. Our 
latest experience in this matter was not 
unusual in its character. Going into an 
elegant pulpit for our Sabbath day’s labor, 
we discovered on the little card-table 
within it, beside the Hymn book and 
Bible, a large card containing an adver- 
tisement of the Empire Cooking Stove, 
illuminated with views in perspective of 
that useful article, from different points 
of the compass. Reversing the card we 
found on the other side a programme set- 
ting forth the late pastor’s latest conceit as 
to the “ Order of Services.” Perhaps if 
the church had been requested to print, 
for pulpit and pews, the order of its ser- 
vices, it would have been alarmed at the 
peril of flat formalism, if not of actual 
prelacy. 

One important advantage in the settling 
and printing of the ritual of the church, 
is that any proposed change would. have 
a chance to stand long enough to be tried. 
At present there is no chance of any im- 
provement, however excellent, standing 
longer than until the next change of the 
minister, or of the minister’s whim. 

XVI. The only parts of the service, or 
of the special services, that need be print- 
ed and placed in the hands of the congre- 
gation are the Order, or Programme, of 
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services, and those parts which are for the 
people to use. There is no gain, but loss, 
in putting those parts that are uttered by 
the minister and choir into the hands of 
the people, that these may watch whether 
they do it correctly. Rubrical instruc- 
tions for minister or choir, are still more 
out of place in the hands of the congrega- 
tion. 

This is a suggestion of practical impor- 
tance. For if this rule were applied even 
to so elaborate a liturgy as the Book of 
Common Prayer, it would reduce all of 
that book before the Psalter to a very few 
leaves. The application of the principles 
we have urged, would ten-fold more than 
make room for every thing which any 
church might need in its Book of Worship, 
by thinning down the dropsical propor- 
tions of the current Hymn books. [By 
the way, it is too little considered what a 
drag on the growth of many of our church- 
es is the expensiveness of our Hymn books. 
What wonder that a man will hesitate to 
go to a Congregational church, when the 
Hymn book (which he can’t carry) costs 
him a dollar and a half, while he can have 
a Methodist Hymn book for twenty-five 
cents, and a Prayer book for nothing ?] 

XVII. There has been much thinking, 
and some experimenting, on this subject, 
but very little consultation,—none in fact, 
except as, now and then, of the great 
multitude of ministers, organists and wor- 
shipers who have given anxious thought 
to the subject, two or three have found 
one another out, and talked or correspon- 
ded about it. And yet it is a subject 
which above most others demands counsel 
and discussion. One of the most hopeful 
signs of a good result approaching is the 
proposal of a Monthly Journal devoted to 
the subject of public worship, to be under 
the control of an eminent church-musi- 
cian, assisted by well-known pastors. 

But sooner or later it is to be hoped that 
some church, in adjusting this important 
matter for itself will call to its aid the wis- 
dom of a select Ecclesiastical Council. It 
seems a preposterous inconsistency to say 
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that the comity of churches demands that 
a council be called in so small a matter as 
the settlement or dismissal of a minister, 
while a church may make radical changes 
in its published standards of doctrine, its 
formulas for admitting to membership, and 
its order of worship, without so much as 
giving a hint of it all to its neighbors. A 
Council wisely composed, from churches 
to whom the subject is one of practical 
and present importance, would be a me- 
morable meeting in the history of the 
whole American church. 

The foregoing is offered, not as a dis- 
cussion of the subject, but as “ sugges- 
tions ” concerning it. 

In order to bring these suggestions to a 
practical point, the following Order of 
Services is appended, as one not out of 
harmony with the ordinary usages of 
New England churches; it is now in use 
in one of the most ancient churches of 
Connecticut, to the great satisfaction of 
most of the congregation, and without of- 
fense to any. Itis suggested not as an 
ideal form, but as an available one, in the 
present state of public feeling. 

This Order implies the existence of a 
competent choir; and some of its ar- 
rangements have been suggested by the 
importance of providing for the double 
use of music, for expression and for im- 
pression. 


ORDER OF SABBATH WORSHIP. 
MorninG SERVICE. 


1. IntRoIT: The chanting of a passage of 
Scripture by the choir. 

2. INVITATION TO CONFESSION AND PRAY- 
ER: read by the minister from the Scriptures. 

3. CONFESSION AND INVOCATION: uttered 
by the minister. 

4, Tue Lorp’s PRAYER: chanted by the 
congregation, (led by the choir and organ,) 
closing with the Gloria Patri. 

5. READING oF ScripruREs: by the min- 
ister. 

6. ANTHEM by the choir. The words of the 
anthem must be taken either from the Scrip- 
tures, or from the Hymn book of the church. 

7. PRAYER: offered by the minister. 

8. Hymn: sutg by the congregation. 


' 9, SERMON. 
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10. Prayer: for a blessing on the word, by 
the minister. 

1l. Hymn: sung by the congregation. 

12. BENEDICTION: by the minister. 

Notes. 

1. For each of the four Sundays in the 
month a penitential psalm has been select- 
ed for the Morning Introit, and adapted 
for chanting. The advantages of this are 
numerous. (1.) It secures a careful and 
deliberate selection. (2.) It gives the 
congregation opportunity to become ac- 
customed to the words and to become 
attached to those particular psalms. (3.) 
It makes good chanting by the choir not 
only possible, but easy. The main diffi- 
culty in chanting is to learn the proper 
and. effective elocution of the words; this 
having been learned, for a few psalms, 
the simple music of the chant may be in- 
definitely varied, with the slightest possi- 
ble embarrassment to the choir. 

2. Corresponding to the selections for 
the Introit, selections have been made for 
the Invitation. 

4. The chanting of the Lord’s Prayer 
follows immediately, without announce- 
ment, upon the close of the “ Invocation.” 
A friend has suggested, as an improve- 
ment, that the Lord’s Prayer be said to- 
gether by the people, and then the Apos- 
tles’ Creed be chanted :—better, doubt- 
less, unless it appear that the only way at 
present to unite the voices of the people 
is through some form of music; and that 
the antiquity and general acceptance of 
the Apostles’ Creed would be deemed an 
insuperable objection to the use of it. 
The chant constantly used for the Lord’s 
Prayer, is the extremely simple one of 
Tallis, having a melody of but three notes. 

6. The Anthem is announced by the 
minister thus “ The Anthem for the morn- 
ing is from” [such and such a book and 
chapter.] The most of an embarrassment 
which has befallen this Order of Service, 
thus far, is occasioned by the difficulty of 
finding suitable Anthems. If there were, 
in any considerable number of our 
churches, provision for the use of such 
music, (otherwise than by crowding it 
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into a despised position before the begin- 
ning of divine worship) we might hope to 
see a musical literature growing up, wor- 
thy of the character and culture of our 
churches. Until then, we can expect 
nothing better than the annual autumnal 
flood of paltry psalm-tunes. 

7—12. The remaining order of worship 
does not differ essentially from that usually 
practiced in the Connecticut churches. 
The principal exception to this remark is 
this: that the reading of hymns is omitted. 
The prevailing custom seems to be a relic 
of the days of “ deaconing,” when Psalm- 
books were few. Its present value is to 
drag out the time of service, which other- 
wise might not have enough to occupy it. 
By this single omission, the time of the 
foregoing service is reduced within the 
ordinary limits of an hour and a half. 

The 8th and 11th exercises,—hymns 
sung by the congregation—are likely to be 
all the more simple and truly congregation- 
al by so much as the exigencies of choir 
musi¢ are freely allowed and provided for 
in other parts of the service. 


AFTERNOON SERVICE. 

It seems proper that the opening act of 
public worship on the Lord's day should 
be an act of confession of sin. For this 
reason, the opening services in the morn- 
ing bear a penitential character. In con- 
tinuing public worship, in the afterooon, 
the characteristic tone is that of thanks- 
giving and praise. The following is the 
order : 


1. InrRo1T: A psalm of praise, chanted by 
the choir. 

2. INVITATION TO PRAISE: read by the 
minister from the Scriptures. 

8. GLORIA IN ExceELsis: chanted by the 
congregation. 

4, READING oF SCRIPTURES: by the min- 
ister. 

5. ANTHEM: sung by the choir. 

6. PRAYER: offered by the minister. 

7. Hymn: sung by the congregation. 

8. SERMON. 

9. PRAYER. 

10. Hymn, closing with the DoxoLocr: 
sung by the congregation. 

11. BENEDICTION. 
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Elegiae Poetry of the Last Century. 


ELEGIAC POETRY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


[The following verses have been forwarded to us by the Rev. W. C. Fowler, of Durham Center, Ct. They 
are a specimen of a kind of poetry which was common, a century ago, in New England ; and are worth pre- 
servation as an indication of the taste of those times, as well as indirectly testifying to the faith which our 
old Calvinism had for the early dead. We have printed them as they stand, with the exception of one or 
two manifest errors.—Eps.] 


THE BLEVER’S HOPE IN THE DEATH OF HIS CHILDREN. 
Occasioned by the Death of William Hubbard, who died the 14th of November, 1736. 


I. 
Hark! hark! I hear the gentle sound 
Of angel’s wings: there heavenly voice 
Breathes Harmony and rapture round, 
And makes the dying child rejoice. 


II. 

They hold a robe of glorious Light 
All painted like the various bbw— 
The crimson shines of all most bright, 

The dying Jesus’ blood to show. 


Ill. 
They watch and wish that every groan 
May waft the sperit to there arms. 
They wreathe a garland like there own 
And dress the babe in all its charms. 


Iv. 
Malicious demons rage and yell 
Till they behold the crimson paint, 
Then shrink in silence down to hell, 
Nor dare disturb the tender saint. 


v. 
The Heavenly gards conduct the child 
In peace along the spangled skie, 
The infant talked, the angels smiled, 
The moon of thought is not so high. 


VI. 
‘When I sat up a Summer’s night 
And prattled on my mother’s knee 
I thought the stars and this pale light— 
A fancy strange—were made by me. 
VII. 
“But since my father taught me how 
The great creator made them all, 
I at his holy name do bow, 
And in his presence lowly fall. 


VIII. 
“A Hundred wonders I discry, 
As many suns as stars I see, 
But yonder shines a brighter sky, 
Than all the suns I ever see; 
IX. 
‘That place is heaven where Jesus lives— 
By what I’ve heard my father say— 
Who good things unto children gives 
Who always in his presence play. 


x. 


“I want my little sister here 


Our Lev. and John and Dan to see, 

And all my pretty cousins dear,— 
What charming things in Heaven be! 

xI. 
*T long to see my Savior’s Face, 

I’ve heard my father often tell 

He loved my soul and dyed for grace, 
To save me from a dreadful Hell.” 


XII. 
Thus faith pursues thy heavenward flight 
With joy along the starry Plains, 
And keeps the gentle soul in sight 
Till they arrive where Jesus rayns. 
XIII. 
From all the little passions free 
That sometimes vex’d the tender mind— 
And all the agonies we see, 
A painfull new disease can find. 
XIV. 
Of immortality and grace 
Secure, its noble Joys pursues, 
And always the Redeemer’s face, 
With sweet approving smiles it views. 
XV. 
It grows in knowledge more than all 
The greatest philosophic souls ; 
More stars than Newton it can call, 
And better knows there distant poles. 


XVI. 
O how it understands the plan 
That wisdom laid—the great designs 
To save from hell rebellious man, 
When grace and justice drew the lines. 


XVII. 
It sees the artful windings run, 
The misterious clue of Providence, 
Beholds thro’ all a glorious sun, 
Where clouds and darkness gard the sense. 


XVIII. 
Perhaps it hovers gently round, 
When we discourse of heavenly themes, 
Inspires the voice’ harmonious sound 
We seem to hear in pleasant dreams. 
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XIx. 
We'll hold a converse with the sky, 
And often meditate on death, 
That when our turn shall come to dye 
Angelic hosts may gard our Breath ; 
Xx. 
And be our convoy to the place 
Of love and unrepented joy, 
Where we may hold in fond embrace, 
A mother’s tho’t, our charming Boy. 


[Juty, 


XXI. 
Hush all ye rising passions then 
Dry up all melancholy tears, 
Before we se our babe again 
The largest space is forty years. 


EPITAPH. 
Here worms the sweetest form consume ; 
His parents Breast, a living tomb, 
The dearest image safe contain, 
Till the same features rise again. 
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BY REV. JOHN C. HART, EDINBURG, 0. 


Every thing in heaven and on earth 
has a history, which you must know in or- 
der to understand the thing. This is al- 
most all you can know about any thing; 
certainly it is the most important branch 
of knowledge. This is peculiarly true of 
men, and the societies they form. 

To know a man, you must know his 
origin, his history, the influences to which 
he was subjected in youth, the education 
he received, the companions he chose, 
through what struggles he passed; what 
obstacles he overcame, and what helps he 
enjoyed, what work he performed, and 
how he performed it. Till you know these 
and the like things, you know not the 
man; you know not wherein to trust him, 
or what to set him about. 

The same is true concerning societies. 
We must have the history of their origin, 
their growth, or decay, their gradual 
changes and sudden revolutions, in order 
to understand them and know what to do 
for their welfare or advancement. More- 
over, the history of the past is a living 
power in the present, and if we do not 
make a right estimate of it, we are at eve- 
ry movement liable to disappointment and 
defeat. 

It is interesting to know, that while God 
has made use of every form of writing, he 
has chosen to communicate his will to us 
chiefly through the medium of history, 
either of single persons or of nations. The 
histories recorded in the Bible, will always 
be most interesting to mankind. Next to 


them, the history of our own churches and 
people will be most instructive tous. I 
have heretofore given some brief notes 
upon the history of the churches in two 
counties of Northern Ohio. Dry they 
may have seemed as Hebrew roots, but if 
treated rightly they may be found alive 
and made to bear fruit. Or even if dead, 
they may be found fragrant, perhaps med- 
icinal. 

My purpose now is to give an account 
of the various efforts of the Congregation- 
al churches in the State, to initiate some 
method of communication with each other, 
(or to organize bodies larger than local 
churches) the success or failure of such 
efforts, and their influence upon religion 
in connection with the Congregational 
churches. 

There were, at an early day, three 
points to which migration was chiefly di- 
rected, though there were scattered mi- 
grations to other points. These were Ma- 
rietta and the region adjacent, Cincinnati 
and vicinity, and the Western Reserve. 
Marietta and the Reserve were settled by 
emigrants from New England, who came 
fully intending to establish the institutions 
of the Fathers of New England, in the 
“ Yankee Land of the West.” The Con- 
gregational church of Marietta was organ- 
ized December 6, 1796. February 14 
and 15, 1809, a meeting of ministers and 
delegates was held at Springfield, for the 
purpose of forming an organization for the 
Congregational churches in the vicinity of 
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Marietta. The churches in Marietta, 
Springfield, Clinton, Granville, and Wa- 
terford were represented, and a letter of 
concurrence and encouragement was re- 
ceived from the church in Stubenville. 
They formed an organization called the 
Muskingum Association, similar in form 
and purpose to the Conferences of the 
present day, where there are no Asso- 
ciations of ministers. What was its his- 
tory, or how long it continued in existence, 
I do not learn, as all the actors in it are 
gone, and I have only a printed copy of 
the Minutes of the first meeting, and the 
Constitution. 

The settlements on the Western Re- 
serve commenced in 1800. The first Con- 
gregational church was organized in Aus- 
tinburg, October 24, 1801; the second in 
Hudson, September 2, 1802. Others fol- 
lowed soon after, and some were organ- 
ized in New England, before emigration. 
These churches formed an Ecclesiastical 
organization at an early day, before any of 
them had pastors. The name they gave 
it, was “ The Ecclesiastical Convention of 
New Connecticut.” In the Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine for February, 1806, 
is a letter from the Rev. Mr. Robbins, 
then employed as a Missionary on the Re- 
serve, in which he says: ‘“ They have the 
same Confession of Faith, Covenant, and 
Articles of practice. They have also form- 
ed an Ecclesiastical body, that there may 
be a common bond of Union, and a regu- 
lar Ecclesiastical body, to which the 
churches may occasionally apply for ad- 
vice and assistance. The narrative of 
Missions, from the State of Connecticut, 
the same year, has a vote of thanks, for 
Missionary aid, passed by this body at a 
meeting in Hudson, April 15,1806. This 
body like the other, has left no accessible 
history. It probably died out on the in- 
troduction of the Plan of Union.” 

From letters published in the New Eng- 
land Puritan, 1 make the following ex- 
tracts. “The Trustees in the Report for 
1806, state, that they deeply regret, that 
they have not been able to obtain a great- 
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er number of Missionaries to labor in the 
New Connecticut. It was to be regretted, 
for the General Association the same year, 
reported fifty-two unsettled ministers and 
candidates.” The Trustees say, “In ad-. 
dition to these measures to obtain Mission- 
aries in New England, who are willing to 
go to New Connecticut, and if they should 
receive a Call to settle there, they proposed 
to apply to the Synod of Pittsburg to re- 
commend to them some young men, duly 
qualified for the Missionary service, who 
have been educated in that part of the 
country, and who will consequently be 
better able to endure the hardship inci- 
dent to those who travel in new settle- 
ments. 

During the next five years, therefore, 
nearly all the ministers, who labored on 
the Reserve, were West Pennsylvania 
Presbyterians. Among them I find the 
names of Leslie, Scott, Beer, Barr, Boyd, 
and Wick, all of which indicate their 
Scotch origin. And a vigorous attempt 
was made to transmute New England Con- 
gregationalists into West Pennsylvania 
Scotch Irish Presbyterians, and it was 
helped forward by the clergy of Connec- 
ticut. ‘Thus the way was prepared for the 
introduction of the Plan of Union. ‘The 
Presbytery of Grand River was formed 
from the Presbytery of Hartford (which 
had previously spread itself over Northern 
Ohio, and which embraced North West- 
ern Pennsylvania) in 1814. It should be 
stated, that at this time the ministers from 
New England had increased so much, 
that they were largely in the majority. 
The churches were nearly all Congrega- 
tional, and desired to be organized accord- 
ing to Congregational principles. “ But 
the ministers being Missionaries, felt bound 
by their instructions from the Domestic 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, to en- 
deavor to promote union between them- 
selves and the Presbyterians,’ so they 
agreed to constitute a Presbytery upon the 
basis of the Plan of Union; but differing 
from it in some important particulars. All 
ministers were to be members of Presby- 
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tery, so the existence of Associations was 
precluded. 

They adopted a Confession of Faith, 
Covenant, and By-Laws, or Articles of 
practice for the churches “under their 
care.” Among the articles of the Presby- 
tery were the following :— 

Art. 4th. “ The licensing of candidates, 
the ordaination and installation of minis- 
ters, and the dismission of them from 
churches belonging to this body, shall be 
by the Presbytery.” 

Art. 11th. “Individual ministers and 
churches, belonging to this Presbytery, 
may adopt either the Congregational or 
Presbyterian mode of government and 
discipline.” This provision was voted un- 
alterable. 

Art. 12th. Provides that “an appeal 
may be made from the decisions of a Con- 
gregational church to Presbytery, which 
appeal cannot go further.” 

Art. 18. Provides, that “no minister 
shall receive a call from any church, till 
he has been approved by Presbytery, or 
its Committee, and that no one shall be 
installed, till he shall have become con- 
nected with the body.” 

Art. 16. “Each church, at the stated 
meeting in April, shall exhibit their rec- 
ords to Presbytery. Some of these arti- 
cles, as the 4th and 13th, were subsequent- 
ly modified in some Presbyteries.” 

The first article for the regulation of the 
churches provides for the appointment of 
a Standing Committee. Art. 2, “ That 
all persons who apply for admission to the 
churches, shall be examined by the offi- 
cers.” All the Presbyteries,on the Re- 
serve, were formed on the same plan and 
of the same material, Congregational 
churches, principally. 

The writer in the Recorder, remarks: 
“ The churches evidently showed great 
reluctance to enter into any organization, 
which should have the name or any of the 
forms of Presbyterianism.” ‘“ After a care- 
ful examination, I am persuaded that, 
whatever there is of the name and some 
of the forms of Presbyterianism; (and 
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there never was much more) was imposed 
upon reluctant churches by the Trustees 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
and their Missionaries. The Trustees 
had a high veneration for the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church. They 
regarded the Plan of Union, as one of the 
greatest achievements of the age, and they 
instructed their missionaries to act upon 
its principles, and the missionaries obeyed 
instructions.” 

In the Ohio Observer for April 27, 1852, 
is an article written (I think) by one of 
the oldest ministers on the Reserve, in 
which is this statement: ‘Many years 
since some of the churches left us, for the 
reason, that the Plan of Union, even as 
modified by our practice, was always un- 
pleasant to them.” “It was with difficul- 
ty, at the first, that they consented to be 
embraced in the Presbytery ; the fact is, 
nearly all our churches are purely Con- 
gregational, in their organization, without 
any element of Presbyterianism.” 

This body was organized for the accom- 
modation of the ministers and not of the 
churches. It was to them a complete 
Presbytery. It was intended by the Con- 
gregational ministers to be a permanent 
form of church order, and it is but simple 
justice to say that the older ministers were 
always true tothe Plan of Union. The 
Presbyterian ministers intended it as a 
sort of bridge over which the sons of New 
England might be easily passed into the 
Presbyterian church. 

The members of the churches had a 
view of the subject which differed from 
both. They regarded it as a temporary 
expedient. They disliked the standing 
committees, some of which had the powers 
of a session of elders, and others were 
Congregational committees. But the plan 
struck out in the beginning the one essen- 
tial principal of Congregationalism, the 
autonomy of the local churches; allowed 
an appeal from their decisions; and sub- 
jected their records to review, which im- 
plies and carries with it the power of con- 
trol. In reading the records of some of 
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the churches, I would find “ Thus far 
examined and approved in Presbytery,” 
with exceptions noted. A few pages far- 
ther on would be found the récord of the 
action of the church, to bring their doings 
into harmony with the “advice” of Pres- 
bytery. 

So soon as the pressure of a present 
necessity was removed, and the churches 
had gained some little strength, a move- 
ment was made for a Congregational or- 
ganization. This occurred within ten 
years of the organization of Portage Pres- 
bytery, in Hudson, the oldest church, and 
was commenced by Esq. Hudson, a man 
who in his day did more for religion and 
education than any other man on the 
Reserve. This movement was favored, 
in every case with which I have become 
acquainted, by the older members of the 
churches, who came from New England. 
A few dates, taken from the records of 
the church in Hudson, will show the pro- 
gress of the movement in both directions. 

The church connected itself with Pres- 
bytery in April, 1815, appointed a stand- 
ing committee, March, 1819; adopted the 
confession of faith of Presbytery, March, 
1825; abolished the standing committee, 
April, 1830; appointed a committee to 
correspond with other churches, with the 
view of forming a Congregational organi- 
zation, May, 1830; voted to ask Presby- 
tery to dissolve the connection between 
it and the church, Feb. 1832; which re- 
quest was granted Sept. Ist, 1835. In 
July, 1832, the committee addressed a 
circular to the churches, through the Ohio 
Observer, which opened correspondence 
between the fiends and opponents of the 
measure, which continued for a consider- 
able time. Several churches withdrew 
from Presbytery at this time. 

Meanwhile an effort was making to 
organize Congregationalism, under the 
leadership of Rev. Mr. Tassy, it is be- 
lieved, a Scotch Congregationalist, some 
time pastor of a small Scotch Congrega- 
tional church in Pittsburg. This body 
was duly organized, and included church- 
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es in Ohio and West Pennsylvania. It 
held a meeting in Palmyra, Portage Co., 
in May, 1835. It was called the Congre- 
gational Union of the Western Reserve. 
It left but little history. 

The same year a convention was called 
at Hudson, to be held the day after the 
commencement of Western Reserve Col- 
lege, to consider the subject of an eccle- 
siastical organization. A resolution was 
offered, in these words: ‘ Resolved, That 
it is expedient to adopt a new form of 
church government.” After discussion, 
a resolution was carried, to appoint a 
committee to write an address to the 
churches, to show them why it is not ex- 
pedient, at this time, to make any change 
in the existing system of church govern- 
ment. This committee never met, but 
one of them published an address over 
his own name. 

In 1836, another convention was held 
at Hudson, the day after commencement, 
and a committee appointed to draft a con- 
stitution, after which it adjourned, to meet 
in Oberlin, on Sept. 15, 1836. The con- 
vention met, and continued through the 
16th day, and adopted the constitution of 
the General Association of the Western 
Reserve, and seventeen churches became 
connected with it. This Association was 
protested against, and inasmuch as many 
of the brethren at Oberlin were earnest 
in its favor, it came to bear the name of 
Oberlin. Their zeal was ascribed to doc- 
trinal differences, and indeed the whole 
Congregational movement at the West 
has been ascribed to them, and said to 
have originated in an effort to make room 
for the students of that institution, which 
could not be done through the Presbytery. 
But as a matter of fact, it. began when 
Oberlin was a forest, with not so much as 
an Indian trail through it. Soon after, a 
plan seems to have been adopted, to act 
as they do on the prairies to avoid the 
danger of sweeping fires—kindle another, 
and control it, till it has checked the 
other, which'they cannot control. P 

A convention having been called by 
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some individuals, to form a Congregational 
organization, one of the churches laid the 
matter before Portage Presbytery, in form 
of a request to be permitted, with other 
churches, to form such an organization. 
After warm, and it has been said, bitter, 
opposition, the Presbytery voted, that the 
churches have a right thus to associate. 
On the 21st of December, 1841, the Con- 
sociation of Portage and Summit counties 
was organized, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and confession of faith very near- 
ly like that of the South Consociation of 
Litchfield Co., Ct. Four ministers were 
present, and seven churches were repre- 
sented. Two of the ministers, and all of 
the churches save one, were still connect- 
ed with Presbytery. The Presbytery of 
Portage was one of the ablest bodies in 
the New School Presbyterian church, and 
the Conference was a small concern. It 
however continued its meetings till 1851, 
when’it was dissolved. 

But although one died, another soon 
arose in its place, or in some other quarter. 
The Plymouth Rock Conference was or- 
ganized April 25, 1848, under the name of 
the Conference of Congregational churches 
in North Eastern Ohio. Three churches 
united at the organization. In October, 
1851, three years and a half after, another 
joined them; two in 1852. Thus they 
have been enlarged by one or two in a 
year, till now, at the end of fifteen years, 
they number twenty-three churches. At 
a meeting of Portage Presbytery, in the 
spring of 1846, a proposition, introduced 
at a previous meeting, to allow the church- 
es to present their records for examination, 
or not, as they should choose, was discuss- 
ed and opposed with so much warmth, and 
the mover treated with so much severity, 
that some Congregational ministers, hap- 
pening to meet as they came out, one said 
to another, “ Now, I am ready to go into 
a Congregational organization,” and “so 
am I,” was the reply. But they didnot 

.at once set about it, and some of them left 
the field. The Consociation was still in 
existence, and it was not till November 4, 
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1851, that the Puritan Association was 
formed, one month after the dissolution of 
the Consociation. Eight ministers became 
connected with it, at its organization. 
Their purpose was to collect the churches 
that had withdrawn from Presbytery into 
a Conference, as soon as convenient. An 
attempt to organize made soon after, met 
with resistance from an unexpected quar- 
ter, from those who claimed to be most 
purely Congregational. And, it is a fact, 
that many who have been harassed by an 
attempt to get clear of Presbytery, swing 
to the other extreme of Independency. 
These, for the purpose united with such 
as preferred a Presbyterian connection, 
were long able to prevent any vigorous 
and permanent Congregational organiza- 
tion. In this case, the Puritan Conference 
was constituted, June 20, 1853, after one 
or two failures. 

The way was preparing by these efforts 
for the formation of the State Conference. 
The church in Marietta had left the Pres- 
bytery upon the excision of three of the 
Synods, in 1837. It had united with other 
Congregational churches in the vicinity in 
forming a plan for a Consociation as early 
as March 1, 1841, which was duly organ- 
ized in May, 1841. This oldest Congre- 
gational organization, (as was fit) after 
extensive correspondence, issued a call 
for a convention of ministers and delegates 
from the churches, to be held at Mans- 
field, June 23,1852. This convention was 
well attended, and after due deliberation, 
it formed a Constitution for a State Con- 
ference of Congregational churches, after 
the plan of the State Conference in Maine. 
This body has now been in‘ existence ten 
years, and has met the expectation, which 
the writer expressed in the first Year 
Book, “ We trust that Congregationalism 
has become a living organization destined 
to grow.” 

Thus in the sixty years since the form- 
ation of the churches in Austenburg and 
Hudson, there have been six distinct ef- 
forts to organize the churches on the Re- 
serve. Forty-eight years have been spent 
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by the churches in coming reluctantly into 
Presbytery, and being reluctantly let out, 
and in efforts to establish among them in- 
stitutions demanded by their history and 
their principles, and in resisting an effort 
to fasten upon them a system of church 
polity, which they disliked. They sub- 
mitted to the system, at first, through weak- 
ness, and the impossibility of obtaining 
a competent ministry from Nev England. 
They adopted the plan to ac:ommodate 
the Presbyterian ministers of the Synod 
of Pittsburg, and from deference to the 
instructions of the Trustees of the Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut. 

The plan adopted in weakness was con- 
tinued through fear, for it cannot be deni- 
ed that the withdrawal from Presbytery 
was fatal to some of the churches. They 
were agitated, divided into parties, and 
weakened in their efforts to withdraw, 
and then they were left without sympathy 
and without aid. The reputable ministers 
were connected with Presbytery, and so 
they were left alone, or given over to the 
floating members of the profession, and 
they divided and in some instances died 
out, and I think the fear of such conse- 
quences kept many from moving. But 
the condition of things is very different 
now that we have our own Conferences 
to look after the weak. But nearly all 
our churches are weak. Some have been 
agitated through years, with no intermis- 
sion, with these questions. How could they 
grow? The churches must have rest, in 
order to be edified, and to be multiplied. 
Other churches have come in and taken 
the people while we have been contend- 
ing. 

Looking at the facts, as I have done, I 
must regard the Plan of Union as a grave 
error. I am persuaded that there was no 
necessity for it. Nine out of ten of the 
churches “ were purely Congregational, 
without any element of Presbyterianism 
in them.” There was no more propriety 
in it, than there would be now in insti- 
tuting such a plan in Connecticut. It 
was introduced to accommodate one man 
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only! It has not acted asa plan of union, 
but of division. Neither polity could ex- 
ert the power for good that isin it. Ifa 
majority of a church did not like the de- 
cision of Presbytery, they would not sub- 
mit, and were ready to withdraw. But 
in every church was a portion, greater or 
less, who became attached to Presbytery. 
These would not defer to a council, so the 
church was without relief in difficulty. 
Instead of one class of churches, after the 
model of New England, with here and 
there a Presbyterian church, it has given 
us Old and New School Presbyterian 
churches, Plan of Union, Congregational 
and Independent churches. It has been 
resisted as strenuously as such a plan 
would have been in Connecticut. .There, 
as here, it would have found or formed 
the same parties; as a Presbyterian dea- 
con said, “ the ministry on the one side, 
and the people on the other.” 

I think the leading ministers of Connec- 
ticut, at the time of the settlement of the 
Reserve, had relinquished the principles 
of the Fathers, and were inclined to Pres- 
byterianism. The ministers, who came 
and remained here, were noble, self-sacri- 
ficing men, and, to the last, faithful to the 
plan they helped to set forward. Yet, I 
think, they all gave up the distinctive 
principles for which the Puritans emigra-. 
ted, and for which Goodwin and Nye 
contended in the Westminster Assembly. 
They became enamored with a wide, im- 
posing and influential organization, and 
thought they did well to sacrifice, for the 
present, some local interests, for the sake 
of such a connection. And this is the 
fatal vice of all such bodies and their sup- 
porters. They care for their own inter- 
ests and order first, supposing that. the 
best interest of the several parts is in- 
cluded in their prosperity. Congrega- 
tionalism directs attention to the local 
church, and concludes that what is best 
for it, is best for the whole, and that he 
does best for the whole, who does best for 





1 Rev, Thomas Barr. See Plan of Union, by Ken- 
edy Hudson, 1856, pp. 160—166. 
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the local church with which he happens to 
be connected, and that the interest of all 
other bodies is to be held secondary to 
that. 

It is obvious, that it is rather a poor in- 
vestment of funds, to organize Presbyte- 
rian churches “in advance of all others,” 
out of Congregational material. The his- 
tory of the past is a power, whose force 
is not likely to be rightly estimated either 
by the superficial observer, or the zealous 
partisan, especially, if he be a neophyte. 
This effort at union has divided the Pres- 
byterian church into two bands. It is the 
greatest hindrance the New School body 
have to meet, in their effort to carry out 
the distinctive principles of their polity. 
That controversy has recently appeared 
in the form of difficulty with the American 
Home Missionary Society ; to which the 
Plan of Union churches are most strongly 
attached, because they cannot bear to be 
separated from their brethren in New 
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England, and deprived of their sympathy, 
their prayers and their benefactions. The 
Assembly does not want the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, because it is foreign to 
the principles of its polity; whose cen- 
tral and all pervading idea is that of sub- 
ordination and control. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society does not admit such con- 
trol; itis a Congregational body in its 
principles. The controversy is (or was) 
the antagonism of the two systems, their 
collision at the nearest point of contact, 
and carrying along men, societies, assem- 
blies, as if they were mere passengers. 
We have had fifty years of swaying to 
and fro, of agitation and conflict, during 
the half of which and since emigration 
ceased, we have gained nothing except in 
the larger towns. Fifty years more re- 
main to those who remain in Presbytery, 
for they cannot stand still, and some will 
wish to advance, and some to retreat. 


A UNION DOCTRINAL BASIS. 





[We put on record the following document, because it has value enough to demand its preservation. Its 
history is this. There is in the city of Cincinnati, 0., an Association composed of the Evangelical ministry 
of that community, and embracing members of the Congregational, Presbyterian (New and Old School, 
United and Reformed), Baptist, Ppiscopal, Methodist (Episcopal and Protestant), Lutheran, German Reformed 
and United Brethren denominations. In the month of May, 1861, this Association appointed a C it 
to prepare and report a Union Doctrinal Basis; in the intent to show to the world that, in the great doctrines 
pertaining to the faith and life of the true followers of God, there is substantial agreement among all denomi- 
nations usually called Evangelical. In July following, the Committee made their report. Its articles were 
subsequently taken up seriatim by the Association, discussed in a free and fraternal spirit, amended as 
seemed needful to the end; and fivally, after the most deliberate and thorough consideration, on the 11th May, 
1863, at a meeting of the Association which included thirty-five ministers, of ten different denominations, 
the Basis was adopted, as it stands below, by unanimous vote. These articles do not, of course, contain all 
that any member subscribing them holds, but they are an endeavor to show how far the Evangelical denomi- 
nations can cordially go togethor, and exactly how much they do hold in common, before they begin to sep- 
arate. As such they have not merely a curious dogmatic, but a practical Christian, interest.—Eps.] 





ARTICLE 1. THE INSPIRATION, AU- 
THORITY, AND SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


to search the Scriptures, and in humble 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit to form 
his own judgment concerning their true 


The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are given by inspiration of 
God, possessed of supreme authority, and 
the only infallible and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. 

ArT. 2. PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

It is the right and duty of every man 


meaning. 

Art. 3. THe Unity AND ATTRI- 
BUTES ofr GoD; CREATION AND Prov- 
IDENCE. 

The Lord our God is one Lord, and 
there is no other God. God is a Spirit, 
eternal, every-where present, all-wise and 
almighty, infinite in holiness, justice, good- 
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ness, and truth; and God is love. He is 
the creator and preserver of all things, 
and his tender mercies are over all his 
works. 

Art. 4. THe TRINITY. 

In the unity of the Godhead there are 
three persons—the Father, the Son, and 
‘ the Holy Ghost. 

Art. 5. Jesus Curist GoD AND 
Man. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world, is in one person 
very God and very man. 

Art. 6. Curist’s INCARNATION, 
Deatu, Buriat, RESURRECTION, AS- 
CENSION, INTERCESSION, AND REIGN, 
anpD His ComInG TO JUDGE THE 
Wor _p. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pi- 
late, was crucified, dead, and luried, and 
the third day he rose again; he ascended 
into heaven, and sits at the right hand of 
God the Father, where he ever lives to 
make intercession for us. All power is 
given unto him in heaven and in earth, 
and he will come to judge the world at 
the last day. 

Art. 7. Tar ATONEMENT. 

Jesus Christ took upon him our nature, 
yet without sin; he honored the divine 
law by his obedience; he died, the just 
for the unjust; and made a full atone- 
ment for our sins, and, uniting in his per- 
son the tenderest human sympathies with 
divine perfections, he is a suitable, com- 
passionate, and all-sufficient Saviour. 

Art. 8. THE Work ann Divinity 
or THE Hoty Spirit. , 

The Holy Spirit, who, for Christ’s sake, 
enlightens, reproves, regenerates, com- 
forts, and sanctifies the soul, is very God. 

Art. 9. Free WILL. 

The human will is free in choosing and 
refusing good or evil, and this freedom is 
essential to man’s responsibility. 

Art. 10. Man’s DIsOBEDIENCE AND 
SINFULNESS. 

Man was made upright, but disobeyed 
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God’s law, and became a sinner, and 
brought death upon himself and _ his pos- 
terity, and in consequence of this disobe- 
dience all his descendants, by natural 
generation, are at enmity with God, and 
have deceitful and wicked hearts, and are 
inclined to evil continually, till they are 
born of the Spirit. 

ArT. 11. THE SvrriciENcy AND 
FREENESS OF SALVATION. 

The atoning sacrifice of Jesus” Christ is 
sufficient for the sins of the whole world, 
and, in the Gospel, salvation is sincerely 
offered to all men. 

ArT. 12. OF REGENERATION. 

Except a man be born of the Spirit he 
can not see the kingdom of God; and 
every man who is in Christ Jesus is a new 
creature. 

ArT. 13. JUSTIFICATION BY FaITH 
ONLY. 

Sinners are justified freely by God’s 
grace, not for works of righteousness 
which they have done, but through faith 
only in the atoning merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Art. 14. SANCTIFICATION. 

The fruit of the Spirit in the believer 
is in all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth; and every Christian is pre- 
pared for the perfect holiness of heaven 
only through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth. 

Art. 15. Toe Cuurcu. 

The Church is divinely instituted, and 
Jesus Christ is its builder and head, and 
he loves it, and gave himself for it. In 
the Church, God’s praises should be sung, 
and his Word read, prayer offered, the 
Gospel preached, and Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper administered. Every 
Christian should be a member of the visi- 
ble Church, and endeavor to promote her 
purity, peace, unity, and prosperity, and 
to extend her influence. And the Church 
should exclude from her communion every 
one who denies the faith, or walks disor- 
derly. 

ArT. 16. Baptism. 

The Sacrament of Baptism was insti- 
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tuted by Jesus Christ in his Church, is of 
perpetual obligation, and is to be ad- 
ministered in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Art. 17. THE Lorp’s Supper. 

The Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, instituted the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, which is to 
be observed till he comes. The elements 
to be used in this ordinance are bread 
and wine; and it is the duty of Christians 
often to eat this bread and drink this cup, 
in remembrance of their crucified Re- 
deemer. 

Art. 18. Tue SABBATH. 

The Sabbath was made for man 
throughout all generations, and all men 
should remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, not doing their own ways, 
nor finding their own pleasure, nor speak- 
ing their own words, but devoting its 
sacred hours to reading, meditation, and 
prayer, to the worship of God in his sanc- 
tuary, and to works of necessity and 
mercy. 

Art. 19. THe CurisTIAN MINIstTRY. 

Christ has appointed ministers in his 
Church to preach the Gospel, administer 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and to 
take heed to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made them overseers to 
feed the Church of God. Christian min- 
isters must be blameless as the stewards 
of God, not self-willed, not soon angry, 
not given to wine, no strikers, not given 
to filthy lucre, but lovers of hospitality, 
lovers of good men, sober, just, temperate, 
vigilant, apt to teach, holding fast the 
faithful word. 
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Art. 20. CuristiAN DurIEs. 

It is the duty of every man to repent 
of his sins; to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation ; to confess Christ be- 
fore men; to be baptized; to observe the 
Lord’s Supper; to pray in the name of 
Christ, and read the Scriptures daily; to 
endeavor by his life, and words, and 
prayers, to bring the unconverted to 
Christ; to obey the Ten Commandments; 
to love God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit with all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength; to do to all men 
whatsoever he would that they should do 
to him; to minister to Christ’s cause of 
his substance as God has prospered him; 
to be meek, humble, and forgiving; to 
take up his cross daily, and follow Christ ; 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world; to set his affections 
on things above, not on tliings on the 
earth; toglove his neighbor as himself; to 
love the brotherhood; and in all things 
to obey and adorn the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

ArT. 21. DEATH, RESURRECTION, 
JUDGMENT, AND ETERNITY OF ReE- 
WARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

After death the bodies of men return 
to dust, and their spirits to God who gave 
them, and at the last day there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and the unjust, when all men must appear 
before the Judgment-seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in 
his body according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad; and the wicked 
shall go away into eternal punishment, 
but the righteous into eternal life. 





THE PROCESS OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


Since “it must needs be that offences 
come,” some regular method of procedure 
with regard to them should be followed by 
the Church; and our Saviour, in the 18th 
of Matthew, laid down the general prin- 
ciples on which Church discipline should 


be founded. The more faithfully any 
Church can succeed in carrying them out, 
the more healthful and useful will be the 
results of its action. Four classes will 
include all those offences with which 
churches are called to deal, namely : pri- 
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vate offences where but one individual is 
concerned ; private offences between two 
or more; matters of public and notorious 
scandal; and departures from the covenant, 
on the part of those whose lives are other- 
wise blameless. 

J. Private offences where only one indi- 
vidual is concerned. Such an offence would 
be an instance of drunkenness, or pro- 
faneness, or falsehood, or of any unchris- 
tian conduct, on the part of an individual 
Church member, where it is known only 
to another, or at most to a very few; the 
body of the Church, and the community, 
being ignorant of it. In such a case it 
becomes, by the mutual covenant between 
them, the duty of the brother who knows 
it, and is grieved by it (not because it is 
an offence against him, but because it is 
an offence against God, which has been 
forced upon his cognizance,)' to go to his 
erring brother alone, and confidentially, 
and seek to bring him to repentance. 
Should he be successful—the offender 
and bewailing his guilt, 
repentance toward God, 


acknowledging 
and promising 
and reformation of life—that would end 


the matter. Should the result be other- 
wise, the brother should take—confiden- 
tially as before—two or three judicious 
brethren with him, and al! of them to- 
gether should labor to bring the offender 
to penitence and reformation. If now 
successful, this will end the matter. If 
the offender continue obdurate, and fur- 
nish new proof of the unchristian posture 
of his heart, nothing remains but to ‘ tell 
it unto the Church.’ Yet this may wisely 
be done in a cautious and unhasty way, 





1 Let it be said here, once for all, in answer to all 
inquiries, as to whose duty it is to commence Chris- 
tian labor with an offender ; It is often assumed that 
Christ’s ‘‘ if thy brother trespass against thee,” &c., 
refers exclusively to a personal quarrel between the 
two, so that it is nobody’s business to try to reclaim 
an offender but the brother with whom he had the 
quarrel—very likely the last man to try it, or to suc- 
ceed in it. But the mutual covenant between all the 
membership, makes the quarrel of one brother with 
another a trespass against the peace of all, so that 
any brother having cognizance of the fact may go, 
and ought to go, and labor to have the wrong righted, 
and the scandal removed. 
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giving the offender time to think the mat- 
ter over in all its aspects, if perchance he 
may come to a better mind; since the 
first object of all Church discipline must 
always be the reformation of the guilty. 
To favor this wise delay, many churches 
make it a standing rule, that all complaints, 
in cases of discipline, be made first to the 
Examining Committee ;* that they may 
review the facts, with the steps already 
taken, and privately endeavor to bring 
the offender to that state of mind and 
heart, which his covenant vows demand. 
Failing in this, the Committee would 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
Church, by entering a formal complaint, . 
charging definitely upon the offender the 
offence committed, and stating the evi- 
dence by which the charge can be sub- 
stantiated® If the Church vote to en- 





2 Where there is no Examining Committee, and no 
Committee of any kind charged with the care of 
eases of discipline in their early stages, the com- 
plainant would most naturally carry his complaint 
to the Pastor and Deacons, who might bring it before 
the Church themselves, or secure some brother to do 
80, and have it referred to a special committee for in- 
vestigation—on whose report the Church would drop 
the matter, or proceed to ultimate it by a regular 
charge, and trial. The advantage of having some 
Standing Committee before whom such cases may be 
quietly brought, is that, in a majority of cases—we 
might say in all cases, where misapprehension, and 
not a chronically unchristian state of the soul is the 
cause of the difficulty—the whole trouble may be 
rettled without any public cognizance of the Church, 
with its inevitable attendant scandal to the cause. 
The raising of a special committee to investigate a 
case that might be so settled by a standing commit- 
tee, is, of itself, an evil. 

3 Such a complaint might take some such form as 
this: 

To the Congregational Church in 

Dear Brethren: 

It becomes our painful duty to bring to your no- 
tice the offence of a brother, and to ask you to deal 
with it according to the law of Christ. Having be- 
come satisfied of his guilt, and having failed—in the 
use of the first steps of Gospel discipline—to bring 
him to a better state of mind, we are compelled, in 
great sorrow of heart, and with the earnest prayer 
that the Great Head of the Church may bless this 
labor to the restoration of our erring brother, to make 
the following complaint against him. 

We charge Brother A. B— with being guilty 
of the sin of ; and particularly on the —— 
day of —— last, [and at other times]; and of deny- 
ing the same, [or remaining obdurate in regard to 
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tertain this complaint, they will then ap- 
point a time for a hearing of the case, and 
summon the offender to be present and 
take his trial upon the charge preferred 
against him—furnishing him seasonably 
with a copy of the charge, and with the 
names of the witnesses on whom reliance 
will be had for proof If, at this hearing, 
he should acknowledge his guilt, the mat- 
ter could be settled by his making a pub- 
lic confession of his sin; (his private con- 
fession to the party who labored with him, 
would not now suffice, because the offence 
has been made public, and the confession 
must be as public as the scandal,) and 
asking forgiveness of God, and of the 
Church. If he should deny his offence, 
or seem insensible to it, and remain obdu- 
rate, while the Church become satisfied of 
his guilt, they must vote to admonish him, 
to suspend him for some definite period 
from Church privileges, or to excommuni- 
cate him altogether, according to the ag- 
gravation of his offence, the state of mind 
in which he is, and their conviction of 
the requisitions of the general good. It is 
usual, however—for better security against 
hasty and unjust action—to demand the 
concurrence of two-thirds, or three-fourths, 
of all the male members present, for the 
passage of any such vote of censure. 





the same]; in violation of his duty as a Christian, 
and of his covenant vows. 

Brothers C——- D—— and E—— F—., are wit- 
nesses of the subject-matter of this complaint. 

We respectfully ask yuu to entertain this charge, 
and to proceed to try the same, according to the rules 
of this Church, and the law of Christ. 

Your brethren, 
Examining 
Committee 
of the Con- 
gregational 
Church in 


( Date.) 

4 It is usual to hold the confession of the party 
accused, the concurrence of two or more competent 
witnesses, (Matt. xviii: 16,) or circumstantial evi- 
dence to the same t, to be t for con- 
viction. One witness—without added circumstantial 
evidence enough to amount to the testimony of a 
second witness—would not justify discipline. Wit- 
nesses, however, need not be themselves Church 
members, to be competent. Any whom a court of 
justice would receive, the Church may—reserving 
the right to take all testimony at its own estimate of 
value. * 
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Such admonition would have no effect 
upon his Church privileges. Suspension 
would deprive him of them all during the 
period of its continuance. Should that be 
for some definite period of time—as six 
months, or one year—and no action then 
be taken, his sentence of suspension hav- 
ing terminated itself, his full Church priv- 
ileges would revert to him. Should his 
suspension, however, have been made 
operative “ until he shall show penitence, 
and ask to be restored,” it would continue 
indefinitely until terminated by vote— 
consequent upon his confession and desire 
for restoration ; or upon renewed evidence 
of his hardness of heart, leading the 
Church to feel that he ought to be excom- 
municated. Excommunication would cut 
him off ignominiously from all relation of 
privilege to the Church, while it would 
leave upon him all relations of duty, in- 
asmuch as he has forfeited all privilege by 
his own misconduct, while he cannot for- 
feit the claims of duty which rest upon 
him in virtue of his covenant with God— 
a covenant from which God never will 
release him. Hence, he remains an ez- 
communicated Church member, not a non- 
Church member ; as the criminal impris- 
oned for life ceases not to be a member of 
human society, but is an imprisoned mem- 
ber. And, as such a prisoner resumes his 
status in society when he is “ pardoned 
out;” so, should an excommunicated 
Church member repent, and ask to be 
forgiven, the lifting of the sentence of ex- 
communication from him, on his humble 
confession, would at once restore him to 
“good and regular standing” in the 
Church without his needing to be admit- 
ted “ by profession,” de novo. 





5 It used to be held that excommunication was a 
delivery to Satan, and that the meaning of “ let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man, and a publican,” 
required civil and social non-intercourse. (See Cum- 
mings’ Congregational Dictionary, pp. 171-181.) It 
was held, of course, that the act put one out of the 
Church in such a manner as to “ make a member no 
member.’? But Samuel Mather sets the matter right 
(in his Apology, p. 108), where he says, the churches 
pretend to no more power and jurisdiction over their 
members ‘‘ than a society of discreet and grave Phi- 
losophers over such as are admitted into their society, 
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Public notice ought to be given to the 
congregation usually worshiping with a 
Church, of any vote of extreme censure; 
because the scandal which rendered it ne- 
cessary, has become public, and the cause 
of Christ is entitled to the public benefit 
of its acts of self-purification. 

Il. Private offences between two or more. 
These are, perhaps, the commonest form 
of Church offence ; as when two members 
have “a difficulty,” or when one member 
has “a difficulty” with a non-Church 
member—when the matter has not been 
noised abroad so as to become a public 
scandal. In the former case, one or the 
other of the two who are aggrieved, would 
naturally commence to labor with the oth- 
er, and, failing to secure satisfaction—upon 
the attempt to do so in the presence of 
witnesses—would bring it to the notice of 
the Examining Committee (or the Pastor 
and Deacons), who would proceed as be- 
fore. If neither of the two commence to 
labor with the other, it would be the duty 
of any brother who should become cogni- 


zant of their disagreement, to commence 
labor with both of them, for its removal; 
and to pursue it until the end should be 


reached. There is no greater hindrance 
within the Church to the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, than the sullen, or 
violent, differences of those who have cov- 





whom they see meet to admit when they are duly 
qualified ; and they think themselves obliged to cen- 
sure, and exclude from their society, when they have 
forfeited the privileges of it by their exotic sentiments 
or indecent carriages. "Tis true, some of our Con- 
gregational brethren, who verge toward Presbyteri- 
anism, pretend to much more in their discipline than 
that for which I have been pleading ; but all such as 
are thoroughly Congregational will be content with 
this. I must confess, that this is all the power to 
which the churches have any rightful claim ; and, I 
conceive, all that they pretended to exercise in the 
early times of Christianity.’? So Hornius says ( Hist. 
Eccles. p. 145,) of the excommunications of the Apos- 
tolie Church, ‘neque vero excommunicatio alind 
tum erat quam separatio, non-communio, renuncia- 
tio communionis; non vero damnatio, execratio,” 
ete. Alford’s comment. on Matt. xviii: 17, is “let 
him no longer be accounted as a brother, but as one 
of those without—as the Jews accounted Gentiles and 
Publicans. Yet even then not with hatred; (See 
1 Cor. v: 11, and compare 2 Cor. ii: 6, 7, and 2 Thess. 
iii: 14, 15).” Vol. i. p. 177. 
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enanted to walk with each other in all 
brotherly love and fellowship, but who fall 
out by the way, and even stay away from 
the table of the Lord, because they will 
not partake with their enemy. Such a 
scandalous state of things should not be 
suffered to exist, and the surest way to 
end it, is for the first brother who gets 
knowledge of such a quarrel, to commence 
Gospel labor with both parties to it, and 
to pursue that labor until the breach is 
healed, or the Church purified by the ex- 
cision of the offeneders. 

In the latter case referred to, the party 
to the difficulty who is not a Church mem- 
ber may properly tell his grievance to some 
one who is; who may undertake the work 
of reconciliation, and of the discipline of 
his brother—if he seems to deserve it. 

III. Matters of public scandal. It has 
been said by some Congregational authori- 
ties, that in matters of open and notorious 
offence on the part of a Church member 
(as where he should have committed mur- 
der, or eloped with the wife of another, 
etc.,) there is no need of any preliminary 
and private steps, but the Church ought 
to purify itself by the instant expulsion of 
the criminal. But this forgets that the 
first aim of Church discipline must always 
be the reformation of the offender, and 
that the ‘blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.’ And although the Cam- 
bridge Platform (Chap. xiv. Sec. 3) war- 
rants such a course, it seems to us that 
nothing can be lost, while much may be 
gained by adhering rigorously, in all cases, 
to the rule that the Church will not enter- 
tain a complaint against one of its mem- 
bers, except in the regular way, and on as- 
surance that the ‘ private steps’ have been 
rightly taken’ The only difference which 





6 We say *‘ rightly taken,”’ because we have known 
the most absurd misapprehension to exist in regard 
to those steps. We have known one Church member 
who ‘ had a difficulty ’ with a brother, to have a con- 
versation with him which contained not the most 
distant allusion to their ‘ difficulty,’ nor the faintest 
attempt to reconcile it on Gospel printiples, and then 
to turn back as he was walking away, and tell him 
‘he might please to consider that the first step ac- 
cording to the 18th of Matthew, had been taken with 
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we should allow, then, between procedure 
in cases of open scandal, and those of a 
private nature, is that in them it would be 
the duty of the Examining Committee (or, 
in their absence, of the Pastor and Dea- 
cons) to commence their labor preparatory 
to discipline, without waiting for complaint 
from any individual. 

IV. Violations of the Articles of Faith 
and Covenant. This class of offences 
sometimes grievously perplexes a Church. 
Where a man of irreproachable—even of 
an eminently useful, and beautiful—life, 
gradually, under the influence of friends, 
or it may be of mental idiosyncracy, 
strongly inclining him toward some plau- 
sible error, departs from the faith once 
delivered to the saints until he holds and 
advocates doctrines destructive of the 
creed of the Church with which he is in 
covenant relation, that Church must ne- 
cessarily take cognizance of the change. 
It has covenanted to ‘watch over him’ 
and to ‘seek his edification.’ No charge 
can be made against his moral character; 
perhaps, even, those who know him best 
are confident that he is still a true disciple 
of the Saviour. Under these peculiarly 
trying circumstances, what shall be done ? 

In reply, it is clear that not all who are 
hopefully Christians, can rightly belong to 
any given Church, but only those who, as 
Christians, hold, for substance, the faith as 

‘the Church holds it. Baptists and Metho- 
dists, though ever so eminent as Christians, 
could not walk with a Church holding the 





him!’ And we have known the second man, there- 
after, to dodge the first, as if he were an assassin wait- 
ing to fire the pistol of the ‘second step’ at him, and 
the first—after long patience—to corner his victim, 
and follow his opening salutation with the words, ‘I 
hereby notify you that I have taken the second step 
in the presence of these witnesses, and shall imme- 
diately enter a complaint before the Church against 
you!’ 

All such formal and merely technical procedure 
disgracefully violates the Savicvr’s intent—who had 
in mind, evidently, a tender fraternal conference in 
the use of every means of persuasion from error, in 
the first place; and, in the second, the seconding of 
that by the sdded entreaty and influence of the ‘ one 
or two more,’—who might also serve as witnesses of 
the subsequent reconciliation, or renewal of the 
offence. 
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ordinary Peedo-baptist, and Predestinarian 
Congregational creed. It is not a neces- 
sary conclusion, therefore, that the with- 
drawal by a Church, of its fellowship, from 
a person whose faith has lapsed from the 
articles of its creed, is necessarily a re- 
mission of him to hopeless destruction, 
or even to uncovenanted mercy. The 
Church is responsible before God to walk 
according to its covenant with Him; and 
the individual is responsible before God 
for his own belief, whatever it may be. 
Each party must do its own duty. 

The first step in such a case, should 
then be careful, and faithful, and most 
fraternal, labor with the individual—either 
by some brother specially interested in 
him, and grieved by his position, or by 
the Pastor—in the hope to persuade him 
to return whence he has strayed. This 
failing, a regular process of discipline 
must issue, in ordinary form (which will 
most likely be cut short by the frank 
avowal on the part of the individual, of 
his changed belief) ultimating in final 
separation from the Church. Some would 
argue from Paul’s use of the phrase “ with- 
draw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tra- 
dition which he received of us,” (2 Thess. 
Ni: 6) that the proper Church act in this 
case would be called “ withdrawal of fel- 
lowship,” rather than excommunication ; 
urging that the latter implies forfeiture of 
Christian standing, the former only for- 
feiture of Chureh standing. Mr. Pun- 
chard ably argues thus, in the appendix 
of his View of Congregationalism (pp. 329 
~836), but acknowledges a lack of Con- 
gregational authorities in support of his po- 
sition. The truth would seem to be that 
there is little, if any, difference between the 
two methods of cutting off a member—in 
their practical results, and that if it would 
make it easier for any Church to discharge 
its painful duty by calling the act of exci- 
sion by the milder name, there can be no 
objection to its doing so. Whether it do 
so, or not, all who are cognizant of the 
transaction, will always understand the 
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difference between expulsion for a faith 
against the covenant, and for a life against 
the Gospel. 

Other cases of violation of covenant 
sometimes arise—as when members re- 
move, and are gone years without taking 
letters of dismission; or when they, for 
some fickle reason, neglect their own spiri- 
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tual home, and wander about from Church 
to Church, in the vicinity, ever on the 
watch for the last new pulpit light, ete. 
Such cases must be dealt with tenderly, 
and always in the loving aim of reclama- 
tion; yet, where worst comes to worst, 
they should not be spared the extreme 
sentence of the law of Christ. 





THE DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE OF MEETING-HOUSES. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT HONOLULU. 


Our little churches at the West are 
often at their wit’s end for a hive to their 
honey. <A house of worship is both an 
an imperious necessity, and an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty. It is in the hope 
of inspiriting all feeble flocks in want of a 
fold, by showing what has been done else- 
where, rather than with the purpose of 
offering them an exact model to copy, 
that we have given above—by the kind- 
ness of the American Tract Society in 
Cornhill—a cut of the edifice erected by 
the Church in Honolulu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and that we add a brief statement of 
the modus operandi of its building. 

A beginning was made by getting from 
those immediately interested, and from 
the friends of the enterprise, a subscrip- 
tion of all the money possible towards the 
work. The great number of the native 
Christians made it necessary to have a 
very large, and therefore an expensive, 
structure. The timber was bought with 
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the money subscribed, and hauled from 
the mountains, or shipped from California. 
There were no oxen, horses or carts on 
the island, nor was the condition of the 
treasury such that they could hire labor ; 
so that about one thousand members of 
the church divided themselves into com- 
panies, and became laborers in the work. 
They dug stones for the walls, and carried 
them on their shoulders to the selected 
spot. They swam out to sea, dived, and 
brought up coral to be burned to make 
lime, and then another company went 
miles into the mountains, and brought 
down on their shoulders forty cords of 
wood, with which to burn the coral into 
lime. Then the women carried the lime 
in their calabashes to the place of build- 
ing, and also the water and sand used to 
make the mortar. Two thousand barrels 
of sand, lime and water, were thus carried 
by them a quarter of a mile, to assist their 
husbands, fathers and sons, in building a 
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house of God. Thus this huge building 
was carried forward to completion by the 
combined force of the native membership, 
and now stands, in its neat and massive 
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simplicity, a monument of their zeal and 
piety, and a demonstration of what can 
be done by earnest endeavor, in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties. 
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Rev. ERASTUS SCRANTON died at Bur- 
lington, Ct., Oct. 6, 1861. He was born Aug. 
1, 1777, and so was in his 85th year, at his 
death. His father, Theophilus Scranton, was 
a respectable farmer in East Guilford, now 
Madison, Ct., by whom he was educated in the 
principles and habits of the Puritanic faith. 
He was the oldest son in a family of eleven 
children. He entered Yale College in 1798, 
when he was in his 22d year, in company with 
Jeremiah Evarts, afterwards Secretary of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, and 
with David Field, now Doctor Field, of Stock- 
bridge, with both of whom he was fitted for 
college, under the care of Doctor Elliot, of East 
Guilford, and was also room-mate with them 
during his college course. In college he was 
much esteemed for his good conduct, earnest 
character and Christian life. He was gradu- 
ated in 1802; for a few months after his grad- 
uation was the Preceptor of the Grammar 
school in Rocky Hill, Ct., and on leaving the 
school, he entered on a course of study for the 
Christian ministry, under his former teacher 
and loved pastor, John Elliott, D.D. July 4, 
1805, he was ordained and installed the first 
pastor of the Congregational church in Or- 
ange, (then North Milford) Ct., and April 10, 
1806, he was married to Mary Elizabeth Prud- 
den, of Milford, who soon followed him in 
death. After a useful and generally pleasant 
ministry of twenty-two years, there were oc- 
currences which, in his own view, made it 
desirable that he should be dismissed from his 
pastoral relation, which accordingly took place 
at his request, January 2, 1827. After his dis- 
mission, he spent two years in Wolcott, Ct., 
where the Spirit of grace continued to crown 
his labors with success. Sinners were conver- 
ted, and the church was comforted and edified. 
Near the close of 1829, he was unanimously 
invited to the pastorate of the church in Bur- 
lington, Ct., and January 2, 1830, was installed 
there ; and, for the ten succeeding years, con- 
tinued in a faithful and uninterrupted discharge 
of his appropriate work. May 27,1840, he was 
again relieved of the pastorai charge, but his 
residence at Burlington, was continued, and 
his love to the church was undiminished. He 
also continued to preach as occasions called 


him, at Burlington and its vicinity, and for 
several years, as agent of the Connecticut 
Bible Society, in the four northern counties of 
the State. 

Mr. Scranton was personally of a stalwart 
frame and a vigorous constitution. From early 
life he had been trained to habits of industry, 
and hé preserved them to the end. Released 
from pastoral duties, he devoted himself chiefly 
to agriculture, and, although in declining years, 
was a commendable example of laborious in- 
dustry. It was not until a few months before 
his death, that his natural force seemed greatly 
to fail, and when this came upon him, he ac- 
cepted it as a token that his day was near. 
He spoke of it as being such often, and always 
with composure, and, till his last breath, en- 
joyed a steadfast hope in Christ, of a blessed 
immortality. 

Mr. Scranton was a man to be loved; cheer- 
ful, open-hearied, honest, kind, and his piety 
was unquestionable, and his life exemplary. 
As a preacher he was methodical, evangelical, 
earnest, practical, and as a pastor, affection- 
ate, sympathizing, diligent and faithful. He 
Was an open advocate of the temperance re- 
formation, of the anti-slavery movement, and 
of the evangelical, moral and humane enter- 
prises of his day ; and he has come to his grave, 
as a shock of corn cometh in, in its season, 
fully ripe. 

Rev. WM. BROWNELL TOMPKINS was 
bred a farmer and mechanic. He had, there- 
fore, but limited advantages in education. 
He was born in Little Compton, R. I., in 1790, 
and died in March, 1862, in Bridgewater, 
N.Y; 

In his youth he removed with his father’s 
family into Madison, Madison Co., N. Y., in 
the early settlement of that town, and, with 
his father’s numerous family, endured its hard- 
ships and privations. It was his privilege to 
have parents who believed most strongly in the 
Abrahamic covenant; and who made Bible 
truths and Bible doctrine a constant topic of 
thought and familiar conversation, and of daily 
family prayer and earnest enquiry. Although 
his father was a man devoid of a common school 
education, yet being converted in early man- 
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hood, he became by personal study a giant in 
the holy Scriptures, and a lover of its strong 
doctrines, and an earnest promoter of revivals 
of religion, and so made religion a personal 
concern, that al! his ten children gave decided 
evidence of personal piety in his life time, as 
well as many of his grand-children. 

At precisely what period William experi- 
enced a change of heart, the writer is not in- 
formed. When he first became acquainted 
with him in 1825, he had just been elected to 
the office of deacon, with Benjamin Simmons 
and Calvin Whitcomb, then the acting and first 
and only deacons of Madison church. In the 
extensive revival in that place in 1825 and 1826, 
in which some sixty or more were added to the 
church, he bore a conspicuous and active part. 
He was faithful and judicious in directing in- 
quiring sinners to Christ, and discreet and 
powerful in exhortation, and especially able 
and prevalent in prayer. He was pressed be- 
yond measure with the conviction that it was 
his duty to enter the Gospel ministry; yet for 
years, and sometimes in agony, he resisted the 
conviction. Being pressed so hard and so con- 
tinuously he at length yielded to his convic- 
tion, sold his farm, offered himself to Oneida 
Association for licensure, and was ordained by 
that body to the work of the Gospel in 1833. 
With few exceptions his ministry was employ- 
ed in our churches with profit and with general 
acceptance. In a number of instances he was 
laid aside from his labors by sickness, and then 
again would resume them, though in feeble 
health. This last sickness was somewhat pro- 
tracted and painful, yet he bore his pains and 
infirmities without complaint. He was very 
desirous that his oldest son should enter the 
ministry, but failing in persuading him to do 
it, he was greatly gratified and comforted in 
having his second son settled in the ministry, 
in his life time, and in hearing him preach. 
At the organization of the State Association 
he was present as a member of the convention 
and took an active part. He was ever alive 
to every thing that had a bearing on the wel- 
fare of Zion. He died at Bridgewater, N. Y., 
where the last years of his labor had been spent, 
in the presence of his beloved and devoted wife 
and his affectionate children, in the 73d year 
of his age, beloved and lamented by the people 
to whom he had preached, and for whose spir- 
itual welfare he had earnestly cared. His 
death was peaceful, and left the general con- 
viction that an eminently good man had been 
ealled home. 

He had a remarkably clear perception of the 
spirituality, authority, and immutable truth of 
the revealed word of God. He felt and preach- 
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ed that it must be as God had declared in his 
Word, and he studied it so closely and care- 
fully that he was constantly discovering, and 
admiring some new and great truth on the 
sacred page. He was a ready man to read 
character, and saw human nature as well as 
the divine character clearly delineated on the 
inspired page. Like his father before him, he 
was a great lover of Bible doctrines, and placed 
a high estimate on the covenant made with 
Abraham, and loved to plead in prayer its pre- 
cious promises. One of his peculiar traits of 
character was exhibited in his aptitude and 
skill in private conversation on personal relig- 
ion. He seemed almost intuitively to under- 
stand the various windings and subterfuges of 
the human heart. His great forte was there- 
fore in his personal appeals with Bible truth 
to the conscience and heart, so as to fasten the 
conviction of personal guilt and personal ac- 
countability. He ever possessed a good spirit, 
was remarkably affectionate, was a judicious 
counsellor, true to his honest convictions of 
truth and duty, and ardent and constant in his 
irrepressible yearnings after more entire con- 
formity to the claims and spirit of the Gospel, 
and a more subdued spirituality in his spirit 
to the Spirit of Christ. 

He had a good mind, eagerly inclined to dig 
into the exhaustless mines of divine truth, and 
disposed with great relish to feed upon it when 
found, and gain strength by its use. There 
was one peculiarity which may be here men- 
tioned. His mind was too vigorous and active 
for his body. Hence his studies and deep 
thought overpowered his physical frame and 
kept it feeble. Would to God we had many 
more men and ministers of such a spirit, and 
apt and qualified like him to guide inquiring 
souls to the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH (BEAN) HAYES, the 
wife of Rev. S. H. Hayes, died in South Wey- 
mouth, Ms., Jan. 1, 1863, at the age of 48 
years. 

Mrs. Hayes was a woman of no ordinary 
type, and a brief notice of her character seems 
meet and merited. She was a native of Bel- 
fast, Me., a member of a highly respectable 
family, but not of the Puritan faith. She was 
trained under the ministry of the late Rev. 
William Frothingham, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in that city. The faith there taught 
she received with much confidence till she 
reached mature years. 

She was carefully trained in the moralities 
of life, and taught to revere the Holy Scrip- 
tures. She was very conscientious. Accus- 
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tomed to independent investigations, she 
formed her own opinions. She had leisure for 

’ reading and reflection, and it was impossible 
that she should not feel the force of great ques- 
tions pertaining to sin and salvation. The 
more she reflected, her difficulties increased. 
The Bible seemed in conflict with her faith, 
and her faith failed to meet her wants. She 
was on intimate terms with her pastor’s family, 
and she turned to him for light, but no light 
dawned. He treated her with great kindness, 
and gave her books to answer her inquiries. 
She read jong, patiently, and prayerfully; but 
with the Bible open before her, and her 
awakened conscience, these books could not 
furnish the reply she sought. What should 
she do? -Rev. Silas M. Keen, D.D., now of 
Bradford, Vt., was then pastor of the Orthcdox 
church in Belfast, and she sought counsel of 
him. She was led the more to follow what 
now seemed to her the simple teachings of the 
Scriptures and her own convictions. She 
came at length cordially to embrace the evan- 
gelical scheme. Her whole mind and heart 
reposed upon it. See felt that it was true, be- 
cause it met her wants. The sea of doubt, 
dark and turbulent, on which she had been 
driven, became a sea of glass clear as crystal. 
Thenceforward her course was decided. She 
soon united with the Orthodox church, and 
gave to it her love and her energies; but she 
cherished the kindest regard for her former 
friends, nor did they suffer her to lose her 
social position among them. 

In 1846 she became the wife of Rev. S. H. 
Hayes, then pastor of the church in Frankfort, 
Me. She brought into this new relation those 
intellectual and moral qualities, which made 
it safe for ‘‘the heart of her husband to trust 
in her.” Few have ever found in a wife a 
more judicious or able counsellor, or a more 
efficient helper, either in the domestic or pas- 
toral relations. She presided over a rising 
family with great dignity and ability. In the 
instruction and guidance of the children com- 
mitted to her trust, she felt with keen sensi- 
bility, and possibly with undue, certainly with 
exhausting, anxiety, the delicate and grave 
responsibility of a mother’s charge. Unwearied 
were her efforts to impress on their hearts the 
sentiments of a pure morality. Having her- 
self felt the perils of an erroneous faith, she 
most assiduously labored to instruct them in 
the great truths of the gospel, using for this 
purpose, among other means, that excellent, 
but too much neglected compend of divine 
truth, the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. She 
had not come to feel, like many even in the 
church, that this work was adapted merely to 
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by-gone days, and is therefore to be laid aside 
in the age of progress and light. She regarded 
the doctrines therein ‘‘ summarily” taught as 
Scriptural, and essential, and instinct with 
life. Hence she taught them to her children 
as long as she could find strength. She filled 
their minds with sweet hymns,and endeavored 
to preoccupy them with what was safe and 
salutary. Indeed their hearts, their minds, their 
manners, their health, their education, their 
salvation—all these were to her one great end 
of life. She lost not sight of the fact that the 
highest service a Christian mother can render 
to the church and the world is to train for their 
benefit an intelligent pious family. Their 
spiritual interests lay very near her heart; and 
she labored in hope, having confidence in God’s 
covenant faithfulness. She said she expected 
they would all be converted. 

Mrs. Hayes’ intellectual powers were of a 
high order; her perceptions clear, her judg- 
ment sound, her scope wide, her grasp vigor- 
ous. She did not hesitate to look into every 
subject; and she often saw at a glance what it 
required 12ach study in others to discover. 
History, poetry, biography, and the natural 
sciences were always full of interest to her. 
She had great fondness for the fine arts ; sculp- 
ture and painting delighted her, and her cor- 
rect taste led her to rapid judgments of the 
true and the beautiful; which she saw in the 
flowers she loved, jn the fields and forests, in 
the blue sea and tinted sky, in the morning 
dawn, and glorious sunset. On all these she 
gazed with rapture. 

She was strong in her sympathies, though 
choice in her confidential friends. Her heart 
never grew cold towards them—she never for- 
got them ; and her bosom beat, and her eyes 
swam in tears at the recital of misfortune. 
The more thoroughly one knew her, the more 
profound was the respect felt for her. One of 
her most intimate lady friends, in the place of 
her first settlement, thus writes of her since 
her decease. 

‘‘ Her honesty of heart, her freedom from all 
deception, were among her striking character- 
istics. She used to say of herself that severity 
was perhaps her greatest fault. If it were, it 
was exercised upon herself with more rigor 
than upon others. She endeavored to do per- 
fectly every duty, and was not satisfied with 
any effort of hers in which she saw imperfection. 
If her endeavors in any behalf proved ineffect- 
ual, or fell short of her hopes, she reflected on 
the feebleness of her own instrumentality, and 
held herself and her efforts in low estimation. 
Her state was ever one of self-abasement and 
self-denial. She lived not unto herself. 
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‘She was a woman of uncommon strength of 
mind, enriched by intellectual culture. She 
was warped by no prejudices, was superior to 
all jealousies, was noble minded, liberal, just, 
true. She was dignified in her manners, yet 
ever genial and friendly. What ever seemed 
to me remarkable was, that with all the intel- 
lectual power of a man, in her were combined 
all the sensibilities of the most refined woman. 
Those who knew her slightly, will remember 
her only in the former light; but those who 
knew her best, will ever remember her in the 
latter. Her sensibilities were very active, and 
her sympathy went out to the whole world. 
No tale of suffering ever reached her, that her 
eyes did not fill with tears ; no object of cha- 
rity ever passed by her unheeded. No case of 
sickness or sorrow ever came to her knowledge 
which did not have her pity, and, if possible, 
her aid. In her husband’s former parish, what 
household that has not shared her sympathy, 
or received from her words or acts of consola- 
tion. Truly there are many there to rise up 
and call her blessed.” 

As a Christian her piety was deep, stable, 
uniform. It was the religion of principle 
rather than emotion. She would have gone to 
the stake for a principle. She took broad and 
deep views ; and once established there was no 
wavering. What wastrue must be maintained, 
what was duty must be performed, and conse- 
quences left with God. Right was not to be 
questioned, nor evaded. Christ and the doc- 
trines of the cross; the church and the mission 
of the gospel ; the duties of life, and the forma- 
tion of a true character, were all grand and 
mighty themes with her. In every great enter- 
prise for the welfare of this suffering world she 
felt a lively interest, and her charities were 
fully up to her means. In the absence of her 
husband she kept erect the family altar, and 
offered on it the daily sacrifice. 

Her removal from the Penobscot was a great 
trial to Mrs. H. The care of a large family 
bore heavily upon her system, already feeling 
the premonitions of disease. Increasing cares 
and infirmities greatly restricted her inter- 
course with a new people, and wore more 
heavily upon her spirits. Yet she struggled 
on, ‘faint, yet pursuing,” treading with weary 
feet, but a brave heart, the path of duty. 

The summer of 1862 was spent mostly from 
home, on a visit to New York, and then with 
friends in Maine, with the hope of recovering 
her health. Vain hope, for her earthly work 
was done. Shereturned home to set her house 
in order and die. As it became evident her pil- 
grimage must soon close, she with perfect calm- 
ness, made all her arrangements accordingly, 
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expressing renewed interest in the parish, sug- 
gesting her views about the children, giving 
parting counsels, and parting gifts, and direc- 
tions about her funeral. At times her suffer- 
ings were intense, yet the grace of God sus- 
tained her. She was calm, uncomplaining, sub- 
missive. Though extremely weak in body, her 
mind and heart triumphed over every thing. 
She conversed in the same manner, received 
her friends with the same dignity and ease as 
in health; her mental powers showing no 
decay to the last. She had the most abasing 
views of self. Christ was the Rock on which 
she stood. She was most firmly established in 
the evangelical scheme, of which Christ and 
Him crucified is the center and glory; and she 
went down to the grave in the hope of heaven 
through the cross alone. Such hymns as 
**Rock of ages,” and * Jesus lover of my soul,” 
were a support and solace, as heart and flesh 
failed her. ‘ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.” 

Not only do family and friends suffer sore 
bereavement in the death of such excellent 
Christian women, but the Church of God 
suffers a grievous loss. While heaven is en- 
riched, earth is made poorer. May the man- 
tle of the loved and lamented one rest on 
many survivors. 

Rev. JAMES TISDAEE, died at Tonica, 
Ill., Feb. 28, 1863, of chronic hepatitis. 

Rev. James Tisdale was born in West Taun- 
ton, Ms., Nov. 7, 1799. He was the son of 
James Tisdale, Esq., and of his wife, Abigail 
(Freeman) Tisdale. His mother was from 
Norton. He graduated at Brown University 
in 1821; and then taught in an academy, 
during the two following years, at Darlington 
Court House in South Carolina. While there, 
he became converted; this was effected by 
reading the sermons of Dr. Emmons. Of 
these sermons he ever afterwards had a high 
estimate, and labored to circulate them among 
the people, hoping they might be as instru- 
mental in the conversion of others, as of him- 
self. On his return from South Carolina, he 
commenced the study of theology, under Rev. 
A. Cobb, of West Taunton. He was licensed 
to preach the gospel, Oct. 25, 1825. He was 
ordained Sept. 29, 1830, over the churches in 
Guildhall and Granby, Vt. He was dismissed 
May, 4, 1836, and next supplied the pulpit, 
for four years, at Gilsum, N. H. He then 
officiated at Shutesbury, until 1857, when he 
came West, and preached to the Free Con- 
gregational Church of Tonica, IIl., until 1859, 
His last labors were at Lowell, Ill., to the 
Congregational Church of Vermillion. He 
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was married Oct. 5, 1831, to Miss Margaretta 
Caroline Tubbs, of West Taunton. Since his 
conversion and consecration to the gospel 
ministry, he has been deeply interested in the 
welfare of the church of his choice, while at 
the same time, he desired and labored for the 
spiritual good of all. Between the times of 
licensure and ordination, he labored much, 
rather of a missionary nature, in encouraging 
small churches; a work too often neglected 
by the stationed ministry. Thus he began 
his first ministerial work, in accordance with 
the real intent of the gospel. He attended, 
and labored in the revivals, conducted by Rev. 
Asahel Nettleton D.D., who labored much in 
New England, and other parts of our country. 
In consequence of this, he was led to feel the 
worth of souls, as well asin his own deliver- 
ance from the wrath to come. He labored to 
show the simplicity of the Gospel, rather than 
for ostentation or display of genius. The first 
part of his discourses were doctrinal, as a 
basis or foundation; from which, he would 
infer the duties of a Christian profession. 
This being his course in the preparation and 
composition of sermons, required much study, 
—hence, weariness to the flesh; but brought 
him into conformity to the law of God,— 
not to carry unbeaten oil into the Sanctuary 
of the Lord. He was aman of prayer, and 
could say with the poet: 

“From every stormy wind that blows, 

From every swelling tide of woes, 

There is a calm, a sure retreat ; 

Tis found beneath the mercy seat.” 

He carried all his interests to God in prayer. 
In the day of prosperity he was thankful, and 
in the time of adversity, he sought the sus- 
taining grace of God. In return for favors, 
he would implore the blessing of God upon 
the donor. About a week before his death, 
he received a letter from a daughter-in-law, 
now living in the East, and whose husband is 
now in the Army. At the time of offering up 
the evening sacrifice, he prayed most earn- 
estly for this daughter, then for each member 
of his family, designating them personally,— 
then for those churches where he had labored, 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
the success of the Union Army: scarcely 
any good thing for which he did not pray in 
this, which proved to be his last audible 
prayer. To the inquiry, by his companion: Is 
all well, he nodded assent, lying all the time 
in great suffering, until God said to him: It is 
enough, come up higher. As Elisha took up 
the mantle that fell from off Elijah, when 
God took him, and smote the water, calling 
on the Lord God of Elijah, so may all his 
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dear friends take up his mantle of prayer, 
smiting all the trial and difficulties of this 
life, and they will part hither and thither, 
making a way for their escape. He made 
frequent reference in his sermons, and in con- 
versation, to the golden vials full of odors, 
which are the prayers of saints; prayer which 
would be available before God long after 
the suppliant would lie in the silent grave. 

He was very decidedly anti-slavery in his 
sentiments, bearing testimony against op- 
pression in an early period of this struggle, 
when it required much self-denial to do so. 
The slave, in him, has lost a friend and advo- 
cate. The cause of temperance also lay near 
his heart, and his voice was raised against 
the iniquity of making, vending, and using 
alcoholic drinks. He was much interested in 
the study of the prophecies, and thought some 
of them were now fulfilling in the present 
struggle for the ascendency of liberty. He 
had a series of discourses on the prophecies, 
but from the fecbleness of his health, he 
could not use them publicly. He was much 
interested in education and loved the sciences. 
This was true of geology; he was one of 
those, who traced the footprints of the Crea- 
tor, in this science. After his health failed, 
so that he could not labor in the house of 
God, he spent much of his time in the 
thought of heaven, when he no longer would 
look through a glass darkly, but would be 
able easily to comprehend the purposes and 
dealings of God with men, which, at present, 
are entirely or partially concealed from our 
understanding. What an infinite subject of 
thought and contemplation, as well as a 
source of admiration and joy! This being the 
channel of his thoughts, and in view of his 
approaching dissolution, he selected a hymn 
to be sung upon his funeral occasion, bearing 
upon this subject. It is as follows: (305th 
Selection in the Congregational Hymn and 
Tune-book.) 

Keep silence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker’s nod: 

My soul stands trembling while she sings 
The honors of her God, &c. 

He often would read over the 39th Psalm, 
1st part, when he was to mingle with the world. 
These were his favorite hymns. The funeral 
services were introduced by singing the above 
hymn, by an interested and solemn congre- 
gation, followed with prayer by Rev. W. C. 
Pratt, of the Baptist Church. Reading the 
Scriptures, Eccl. xii: 1-7, and Revelation xxi. 
Sermon upon Ps. Ixvii: 20, ‘‘The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended,” by Rev. 
William McConn, now supplying the Congre- 
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gational Church of Tonica. Closing prayer 
by Rev. Wm. C. Knapp, of the M. E. Church. 
Benediction at the grave. Thus, ended the 
labors and life of Rev. James Tisdale. His 
last days gave ample evidence of submission 
and resignation to the will of God. He has 
ceased to warn the world of sin, and gone to 
dwell where the Lamb stands in the midst of 
the throne, and of the four beasts, and in the 
midst of the elders, and to mingle in that 
great multitude, which no man can number; 
and where he can exclaim as never before, O 
the depth of the riches both of wisdom and 
knowledge of God! and, say with a loud voice, 
salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb: and can hear the 
angels saying, Amen, blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


Dea. ALPHEUS HALL LEVINGS died 
at Hamilton, I1l., April 17, 1863, in calm and 
peaceful trust in Christ as his Redeemer, 
aged 67 years. 

He was born at Fairfax, Vt., and at the age 
of eighteen years removed with his parents 
to the State of New York, whence in 1839 
he came to Hancock, Co., IIl., and located a 
farm, on which he resided till within about a 
year previous to his death. At the organiza- 
tion of the Congregational Church of Monte- 
bello, in 1849, he was chosen deacon, and was, 
after serving acceptably for thirteen years, 
again re-elected in 1862, having resigned un- 
der a newrule adopted by the church, respect- 
ing the term of office. 

He was possessed of an independent mind, 
an advocate of all the leading reforms of the 
day, a friend of the oppressed, amid obloquy 
and reproach, and a liberal supporter of the 
gospel at home and abroad. He was fervent 
in prayer, active and efficient in Christian 
labor, and ready unto every good work. For 
many years previous to his decease he had 
been afflicted with deafness, which very much 
interfered with his enjoyment of religious ser- 
vices, and his usefulness in the Sabbath 
school, and other spheres of usefulness; but 
his interest in the cause of Christ continued 
to the last. His sufferings during his last ill- 
ness were extreme, but he bore them with 
Christian fortitude, and was sustained by a 
firm hope in Christ, which removed all fear 
of death. In this bereavement, the church 
has lost a consistent and beloved brother and 
office-bearer ; his family a kind and affection- 
ate husband and father; and the community 
an upright citizen and a peaceable and oblig- 
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ing neighbor; and the poor, a generous and 
sympathizing friend. 

Rev. RALPH ROBINSON died in New 
Haven, N. Y., on the 14th of May, 1863, at the 
age of 83 years and 2 months, and in the 54th 
year of his ministry. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Scotland, Ct., 
March 12, 1780, and was descended from Rev. 
John Robinson, pastor of the Leyden-Plym- 
outh church, four generations only being in- 
termediate, viz.: Isaac, Peter, Peter and Eliab. 
Mr. Peter Robinson, Peter, Jr., and other chil- 
dren removed to Norwich, from Barnstable, 
Ms., about 1700, and soon after to Scotland, 
and were among the original members of that 
church at its formation in 1735. Mr. Eliab 
Robinson and his family removed to Dorset, 
Vt., when Ralph was a child, where he fitted 
for college, after the age of 23, with his pastor, 
Rev. William Jackson, D.D., paying his board 
and tuition by his labor. He was aided by the 
first Education Society, which was originated 
by Dr. Jackson, and graduated at Middlebury, 
in the class of Dr. Sheldon, of Easton, Ms., and 
Bishop Henshaw, in 1808. 

He was an intelligent and earnest preacher 
and defender of the New England or Edwardean 
Theology, somewhat modified by Hopkins and 
Emmons ; and was a pioneer in temperance, 
anti-slavery and anti-tobacco reform ; a con- 
sistent promoter of the causes of Christian be- 
nevolence, making his children honorary mem- 
bers of Missionary and Bible Societies; and 
he was a firm friend of revivals, while he exer- 
cised great caution to avoid the excesses of 
measures of doubtful expediency. He was 
blessed with revivals under his ministry, re- 
ceiving eighty members to his church in one 
revival. He was successively pastor of Con- 
gregational churches in West Granville, Hart- 
ford, Marshall and Pulaski, N. Y., and also 
ministered to churches in New Haven, East 
Mexico, ond Constantia, N. Y. He was un- 
able to preach only one or two Sabbaths dur- 
ing his long ministry, till his last sickness. 

After studying theology with Rev. Holland 
Weeks, six months, according to the custom 
of the time, he was licensed by Rutland Asso- 
ciation, Vt., and was connected with Associa- 
tions about twenty years. On account of irre- 
gularities in Oneida Presbytery, he was for- 
ward, together with Dr. Asahel S. Norton and 
Dr. William R. Weeks and others, in reviving 
the Oneida Association, which had been a few 
years suspended, about 1824; but on removing 
into Oswego county, there being no Associa- 
tion in the vicinity, he was connected with 
Oswego Presbytery, for the last thirty-five 
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years, though ministering to Presbyterian 
churches only five years. 

He preached his Half-Century Sermon in 
July, 1859, and then retired from the active 
ministry, though continuing to preach occa- 
sionally, and to teach a Bible class and take 
part in religious meetings, till six weeks before 
his death. With his very worthy and excellent 
wife, Anna Wecks Robinson, a native of Litch- 
field, he celebrated their Golden Wedding, 
November 21, 1860. She survives him, with 
three sons, two of whom are in the ministry, 
in Connecticut and New York. 


Rev. JOSIAH F. GOODHUE, the subject 
of this notice, was born in Westminster, Vt., 
in 1791, and died in Whitewater, Wis., in May, 
1863. 

Mr. Goodhue entered Middlebury College, 
Vermont, in 1817. He was senior in years to 
most of his class-mates, which fact, with the 
aid of ardent devotion to study, a strong and 
vigorous mind, pleasing manners, and deep 
and earnest piety, gave him a wide and hap- 
py influence over them. He was graduated in 
1821. His theological course was pursued at 
Andover, during one year of which he was Tu- 
tor in Middlebury College. He accepted a 
call of the church in Williston, Vt., in 1824, 
and remained pastor till 1834, when he accep- 
ted a call to the Congregational church in 
Shoreham, Vt., where he spent 24 years. 

The chief value of Rev. Mr. Goodhue’s min- 
istrations was not in the rhetorical finish of his 
sermons, nor in special grace of delivery; but 
in the sound, able, well-studied character of 
his discourses, and in the deep, and solemn 
earnestness with which they were delivered. 
His pastoral labors also had a specially happy 
influence, in that he possessed that general 
moral excellence of character which caused his 
people to see a happy manifestation of the 
power of religion over his own heart and life. 
He was eminently a lover of peace; and by 
wise and judicious advice was greatly servic- 
able in the many councils to which he was 
called, and on other occasions calling for wis- 
dom and discretion. He was among the early 
and earnest advocates for freedom for the cap- 
tives of the land, and brought the strong power 
and vigor of his mind to bear in giving public 
sentiment the right tone on this momentous 
subject. 

His published writings are a Sermon on the 
character of Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D.D., of 
Middlebury, Vt., and a History of the town of 
Shoreham, the scene of his last pastoral labors. 
-Both of these productions are happy specimens 
of his ability as a writer. 
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He bore, with great firmness and submis- 
sion, the severe sufferings of the closing months 
of his life, in the blessed assurance of a glo- 
rious immortality. H.B. H. 


Rev. RALPH EMERSON, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral 
Theology at Andover Theological Seminary, 
and formerly pastor of the Congregational 
church at Norfolk, Ct., died at Rockford, Ill., 
May 20, 1863. 

He was born August 18, 1787, in Hollis, 
N. H., where his father was a leading citizen 
and magistrate, and his grandfather, Rev. 
Daniel Emerson, was pastor from 1743 to 
1801. He was graduated at Yale College, in 
1811, receiving the valedictory in a class com- 
posed of such men as Gov. R. S. Baldwin, 
Sidney E. Morse, Wm. C. Woodbridge, and 
J. E. Worcester; studied theology at Andover 
till 1814, when he became tutor in Yale Col- 
lege; was settled in the ministry at Norfolk, 
Ct., in 1816. Married, Nov. 26, 1817, to Miss 
Eliza Rockwell, who still survives him. 

In 1827 he entered upon his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral 
Theology at Andover, where he continued un- 
til April 21, 1854, 

After spending five years at Newburyport, 
Ms., he removed to Rockford, Illinois, for the 
purpose of being near his children, and re- 
sided there until ltis death. His last sickness 
was lingering, and somewhat painful, but was 
borne with the cheerfulness which had always 
marked his life. He said most truly that the 
promise, “‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee,” was “‘ most re- 
markably fulfilled” in his case. The funeral 
sermon was by Rev. Prof. Haven, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and the remains were 
deposited in a lot selected by himself several 
years since, in the cemetery at Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 

Of his public life not much need here be 
said. By those who knew him during his resi- 
dence at Norfolk, he is remembered as a pas- 
tor most loving and beloved—singularly happy 
in the affectionate confidence and esteem of his 
own people and of neighboring ministers and 
churches. Asan instructor he was remarkable 
not more for his faithful discharge of his strict- 
ly professional duties, than for his prompt 
and sincere interest in the whole welfare of 
every one of his pupils. 

The affairs of our country, especially as 
viewed in connection with the establishment 
of the kingdom of God upon earth, have al- 
ways occupied a leading, and, of late, an en- 
grossing place in his thoughts and emotions. 
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His grandfather was a leader among the 
patriotic ministers of the Revolution; his 
father was an officer in the army of the Revo- 
lution; he was himself born during the sitt- 
ing of the Convention which formed the Con- 
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stitution of the United States; and attach- 
ment to the Union and to the principles of 
righteousness and liberty upon which it was 
founded has always been a great part of his 
nature. 








Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


Tae Hoty Bisie: containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Translated and arranged, with notes, by 
Leicester Ambrose Sawyer. Vol. III. The Hebrew 
—_, Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1862. 12mo. 
Pp. ot. 


It is sad to see a man whom we have 
esteemed and trusted, given over to a spirit 
which seems to us one of delusion, and of 
danger, to himself and others. Mr. Saw- 
yer appears to have reached, by a different 
route, the essential conclusions of Theodore 
Parker. 

While, therefore, there is much in this 
volume to interest the mind of the student 
of the Bible, there is more to disturb the 
pious sensibilities, and distress the devout 
heart; and we cannot commend it as a 
good, or in any sense safe, book for the 
family. We hope its author may live to 
repent, in dust and ashes, of his present po- 
sition and influence. 

Tue Story or my CAREER, as Student at Freiberg 
and Jena, and as Professor at Halle, Breslau and 
Berlin, with Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, 
Schliermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, Neander 
and others. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by 


William Leonhard Gage. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1863, 16mo. pp. 284. 


Steffens, who was an eminent scholar of 
the last generation, left about 4,000 pages 
of autobiography, which is here skimmed 
and boijJed down into a very readable and 
useful little book—much better than Stef- 
fens would have made it. 

LETTERS ON THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL, by Fran- 


cis Wayland. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 16mo. 
pp. 210. 


Containing some admirable counsels, 
mingled with some views which we think 
extreme, and calculated to do hurt, if re- 
ceived without consideration. Its hints 
on extempore preaching are liable to this 
remark, 

Tar LayMan’s ASSISTANT. By Rev. C. Chamber- 
lain, Pastor of the Congregational Church of East- 


ford, Ct. Hartford: published by the Author. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 359. 


While scarcely true to the first idea sug- 
gested by its title, in not being a set dis- 


cussion of the work of the laity, this may 

do any one good who reads it—being a 

series of short simple practical essays upon 

many points of interest in the Christian 
life. It is conceived and executed in an 
evangelical spirit. 

‘*T witL;” being the determinations of the man of 
God, as found in some of the “I wills” of the 
Psalms. By Rev. Philip Bennett Power, M.A., 
author of the “I wilis” of Christ. New York: 


R. Carter & Bros. For sale by Gould & Lincoln. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 404. 


Like its predecessor, this book seems to 
us better than its title. It is earnest in its 
evangelic spirit, and contains many striking 
and moving facts in illustration of the truth 
which it presents. 


ANNUAL OF ScreNTIFIC Discovery, or Year-book of 
Facts in Science and Art for 1863, &c. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 343. 


This is now an indipensable annual, and 
its non-publication would be felt as a se- 
rious loss. This issue has a fine steel por- 
trait of the ‘Monitor’ Ericsson. 

Tae Hippen Lire; and the Life of Glory. By Rev. 


Hubbard Winslow, D.D. Boston: American Tract 
Society. 1863. 18mo. pp. 254. 


A plain, faithful and edifying discus- 
sion of the inward life of the Christian, 
with valuable hints how to gain and keep it. 
“ WorKING AND WINNING ;” or the Deaf Boy’s Tri- 


umph. By Rev. William M. Thayer. Boston: 
Henry Hoyt. 1862. pp. 340. 


The peculiar life of John Kitto is pleas- 
antly told on these pages. The author and 
the publisher are doing a good work for 
the world by placing such a book within 
the reach of our youth. We do not won- 
der it has reached its fifth, and we see no 
reason why it may not reach its fiftieth, 


edition. 

Tue Otp Horse-Snoz, on Sammy’s First Cent.— 
By Rev. William M. Thayer. Boston: Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society, No. 18 Cornhill. 
pp. 296. 

This book contains the early life of Sam- 


uel Budgett, a prince among English mer- 
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chants, who, from the sale of an old horse- 
shoe for a penny, worked his way up to 
great eminence as a man, and a financier. 
In the author's own fascinating style, he 
has woven the incidents of a remarkable 
life into a web of rare attraction. The boys 
will all want to read this beautiful volume. 
THe AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL RE- 

view. Editors, Henry B. Smith and J. M. Sher- 

wood. January and Apri! Nos., 1863. New York: 

J. M. Sherwood, 5 Beekman Street. 

The Presbyterian and Theological Review, 
of Philadelphia, and the American Theolo- 
gical Review, of New York, are now united, 
and are issued, in a new Series, under the 
title named above. The first two numbers 
are on our table. If these are an earnest of 
what the future issues are to be, this work 
will be every thing that the friends of the 
denomination it represents, can desire. It 
will surely secure the success its ability so 
evidently deserves. 

Tae Works or NATHANAEL Emmons, D.D., &c. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Jacob Ide, D D. Vol. VI. Boston: Con- 


gregational Board of Publication, 13 Cornhill, 1863 
pp- 805. 


Forty-six Miscellaneous Sermons, and 
seven Letters, Essays, Disquisitions, &c., fill 
this beautifully printed volume. ‘The works 
of Dr. Emmons have been too long before 
the public to need any commendation from 
us. No theological or public library is 
complete without them. This volume, 
above named, is the last of this new, en- 
larged and greatly improved edition. 
WomMAN AND HER SAVIOUR IN Persia. By a returned 

Missionary, with five illustrations and a map of the 

Nestorian country. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 

Washington Street. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1863. pp. 303. 
Price, $1.00. 


We have read every page of this admira- 
ble book. We can say advisedly therefore, 


Editors’ Table. 
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that it should be in the hands of every Chris- 
tian who reads the English language. The 
wonderful work of grace it so graphically 
portrays, brings to view most prominently, 
the missionary labors of Miss Fidelia Fisk, 
who, for so iong a time and so successfully 
taught the female seminary at Oroomiah, 
and toiled so faithfully to enlighten and 
save the women of Persia. We call espe- 
cial attention to the chapters on ‘+ Prayer- 
fulness,” ‘Progress and Promise,” and 
‘‘Compositions.” Let every pastor, and 
every friend of missions, read this work. 
It should not fail to be in all Sabbath school 
libraries, and in every Christian family. 


The prolific press of the American Tract 
Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston, has among its 
recent invaluable publications the follow- 
ing, viz.:—** The Wicket Gate: short Nar- 
ratives of the turning of Sinners to God, 
with words of counsel and warning,” pp. 
256; ‘* Following after Jesus, a Memorial 
of Susan Mariah Underwood, by Mrs. Eliza 
H. Anderson,” a charming book. pp. 250; 
** Step by Step, or Tidy’s way to freedom,” 
pp. 192. A book that will be read. ‘Les- 
sons from Insect Life, with numerous illus- 
trations,” pp. 185. Every way instruc- 
tive. ‘*The Celestial City: Glimpses within 
the gates,” pp. 128; “Harry; the boy that 
did not own himself,” pp. 63; ‘The 
Honey Makers,” pp. 110; ‘Kenny Carle’s 
Uniform,” pp. 119; ‘Calls to the Saviour— 
Come to Jesus, Call to Prayer, Quench not 
the Spirit,” pp. 64, 60, 64—a sweet triad; 
«“‘The Senses, with numerous illustrations.” 
Important scientific truths made plain. 

We have also: 


Priertm™ Pata: or Interesting Incidents in the Ex- 
perience of Christians, with Earnest Words from 
many who love the Lord. pp. 250. 








Gditors’ 


THE STATISTICS. 

t= In printing the statistics of local 
Conferences and Associations, each on a 
separate page, please to have the column 
rules equi-distant on each page, so that the 
spaces shall be the same for corresponding 
columns on each page. Some do this now, 
but half or more do not attend to it, and 
thus subject us, and especially our printer, 


Cable. 


to great annoyance, and more than quad- 
ruple the liability to mistakes. We wish 
to print from the figures and letters of the 
State Minutes. To do this we are obliged 
to cut off each church, with its own figures, 
by itself, in each Association. Then we 
arrange all alphabetically by States and 
not by Associations, as we find them in the 
Minutes. If now the cclumn rules of each 
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Association are equi-distant, when the 
churches are thus cut apart and arranged 
alphabetically, then we can put each in its 
place, one under the other, all the figures 
coming in straight columns—“ additions,” 
under additions—* deaths,” under deaths, 
‘totals,’ under totals, &e. But when they 
vary, some a quarter and some a half an 
inch, and some even more than that in the 
aggregate width, it is very difficult to ad- 
just them without copying, and this is a 
labor that no one would care to undertake 
more than once in his life. It only wants 
specific directions from the Publishing Com- 
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mittee to the printer of the Minutes, and 
this difficulty would be obviated with no 
additional cost or trouble. 


We will send a fifty-cent bill to any one 
who will send us the January number of 
the Quarterly for 1859, in good binding 
condition, postage paid. 





ERRATA. —Let every one having the January 
number of this periodical for 1863, turn to page 6, 
first column, 22d line from top, strike out the word 
“ fairness,” and write ‘ firmness.” In 2d column 
of the same page, 3d line from the bottom, strike out 
“ this,” and write ‘ then.” 
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Churches Formed. 


1862, Nov. 16. At OLIVE GREEN, Obio. 12 mem. 
Dec. 15. At WEST NEWTON, “ 15 “ 

1868, Feb. 1. At CLAYTON, Cal. wz « 
“ 71. At KELLOGGVILLE, Mich. 

17. At HOLLYWOOD, N.Y. 10 mem. 

.16. At WOODHAVEN, L.I. 9 “ 

. 28. At WOODHULL, Ill. 


7. At ITYDE PARK, Dorchester, Ms. 
11 members. 


7. At QUINCY, Minn. 20 members. 
At HARLEM, Ill.’ 12 “* 





fHlinisters Ordained, or Installed. 


Feb. 8. Rev. E. G. BECKWITH, over the 3d Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. Sermon by Rev. E. 8. 
Lacy. Installing Prayer by Rev. Jno. Kim- 
ball. 


March 17. Mr. WM. H. HASKELL, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Durham, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Balkam, of Lewiston. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Aaron Adams, of Auburn. 


26. Rev. J. L. CORNING, over Ist Ch. in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sermon and Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of 
Brooklyn. 


80. Mr. GEO. W. WHITNEY, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Center Lisle, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, of Binghampton. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. 8. J , of Ch g 
Forks. 


81. Mr. WM. M. GAY, as an Evangelist, at 
Whitney’s Point, N. ¥. Sermon by Rev. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, of Binghampton. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. H. Lyman, of Marathon. 


81. Mr. THOS. GORDON GRASSIE, as Chap- 
lain of the 108th N. Y. Reg’t, at South Ch., 
Andover, Ms. Sermon by Rev. C. E. Fisher, 
of Lawience. Ordaiuing Prayer by Rev. 8. E. 
Leonard, of Andover. 


April 2. Mr. EDWIN S. BEARD, over the Ch. in 
Riverhead, L. I. Sermon by Rev. Chas. Hoo- 
ver, of Patchogue. 


sd 7. Rev. D. H. BOGAM, over the First Ch., 
field, Ms., as Colleague Pastor with Rev. 











Dr. Chandler. Sermon by Rev. A. Dean. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. M. Kingman, of Charle- 
mont. 


15. Rev. GEO. BOWLER, over the 2nd Ch. in 
Westfield, Ms. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Foster, 
of West Springfield. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
E. Davis, D.D., of W. 


15. Rev WILLIAM F. ARMS, over the Ch. 
at Newtown, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Hiram P. 
Arms, of Norwich. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
G. P. Prudden, of Monroe. 


15. Mr. SAMUEL B. HALLIDAY, asan Evan- 
gelist at Lodi, N. J. Sermon by Rev. Wm. B. 
Brown, of Newark. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
M. H. Wilder, of Howell’s, N. Y 


19. Mr. HIRAM P, ROBERTS, as Chaplain of 
the 84th Til. Reg., at Quincy, Ill. Sermon by 
Rev. 8S. H. Emery, of Q. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. H. Foote, of Q. 


22. Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, over the South 
Cong. Ch. Bridgeport, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
E. L. Cleaveland, of New Haven. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. W. Nye Harvey, of Wilton. 


22. Rev. EDWARD E. ATWATER, over the 
Davenport Ch. New Haven, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph P Thompson, D.D., of New York. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Wm. Patton, D.D., 
of New Haven. 


22. Mr. E. H. AVERY, ordained to the Gospel 
Ministry, at Roscoe, Ill. Sermon by Rev. H 
M. Goodwin, of Rockford. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. Pres. Chapin, of Beloit Coll., Wis. 


23. Mr. S. J. BUCK, ordained to the Gospel 
Ministry, at Orwell, Ohio. Sermon by Rev. J. 
Wright, of Gustavus. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Thos. Adams, of Harnden. 


May 6. Mr. JOIIN E. ELLIOTT, over the Ch. Ridge- 
bury, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Wn. C. Foster, of 
North Becket, Ms. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Clinton Clark, of Ridgefield. 


6. Rev. JOHN P. CUSHMAN, over the Evan. 
Cong. Ch. Brighton, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. 
N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston. Installing Prayer 
by Kev. N. Adams, D.D., of Bostun. 


6. Mr. J. W. CASS, over the Ch. in Como, Ill. 
Sermon by Prof. J. Haven, D.D., of Chicago. 


6. Rev. WILLIAM T. HERRICK, over the Ch. 
in Clarendon, Vt. Sermon by Rey. John @. 
Hale, of East Poultney. 
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May 6. Rev. JOHN H. PETTENGILL, over the Ch. 
in Westbrook, Ct. Sermon by Rev. B. G. 
sang Ny of saxonville, Ms. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. D. S. Brainard, of Lyme. 


“ 7. Mr. ALPHEUS WINTER, over the Ch. in 
Onarga, Ill. Sermon by Rev. C. Jenney, of 
Galesburg. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 8. A 
Vandyke, of Champaign. 


% 13. Rev. W. H. McGIFFORD, over the Ch. in 
North Adams, Ms. 


“ 20. Mr. HENRY A. GOODHUE, over the Ch. 
in West Barnstable, Ms. Sermon by Rev. H. 
B. Hooker, D.D., of Boston. Ordaining Praycr 
by Rev. Wm. H. Bessom, of Centerville. 


“ 21. Rev. GEORGE E. FISHER, over the Ch. 
in Ashburnham, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. P. 
Marvin, of Winchendon. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. B. F. Clarke, of W. 


June 8. Rev. GEORGE M. ADAMS, over the Ch. in 
Portsmouth, N.H. Sermon by Rev. George L. 
Walker, of Portland, Me. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Israel W. Putnam, D.D., of Middle- 
boro’, Ms. 


“ 9. Mr. DAVID BEALS, Jr., as an Evangelist, 
at East Hartford, Ct. ‘Sermon by Prof. Law- 
rence, of East Windsor. 


“ 9, Rev. JOHN EDGAR, over the Ch. in Falls 
Village, Ct. 


“ 10. Rev. LYMAN WHITE, over the Ch. in 
Easton, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 8S. J. Austin, of 
Gardner. Installing Prayer by Rey. B. EF. 
Clarke, of Winchendon. 


“ 10. Mr. ALONZO T. DEMING, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Bridgewater, Vt. Sermon by Rev. C. 
B. Drake, D.D., of Royalton. 





Pastors Dismissed. 
Nov. 18,1862. Rev E. W. HOOKER, D.D., from the 
Ch. in Fair Haven, Vt. 


Feb. 24, 1863. Rev. PLINY F. WARNER, from the 
Ist. Ch., Stonington, Ct. 


March 23. Rev. WALTER R. LONG, from the Ch. 
at Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


“ 25. Rev. WILLIAM J. BREED, from the Ch. 
in Southboro’, Ms. 


% 25. Rev. U. W.CONDIT, from the Ch. in Deer- 
field, N. H. 


Rev. THOS. S. ROBIE, from the First Ch. in 
Waldoboro’, Me. 


March 26. Rev. MARK TUCKER, D.D., from the 
Ch. in Vernon, Ct. 


April7. Rev. FRANK A. SPENCER, from the Ch. 
in New Hartford, Ct. 


Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, from the Ch. in 
Warren, Ct. 


April 23. Rev. A. H. Sours, from the Mather Ch., 
Jamaica Plain, 


Rev. E. 8S. POTTER, from the Ch. in Dor- 
chester Village, Ms. 


“ 19. Rev. GEORGE J. MEANS, from the Ch. 
in Perry Center, N. Y. 


« 19. Rev. JAMES B. HADLEY, from the Ch. in 
Campton, N. H. 

“ 19. Rev. LEWIS BRIDGMAN, from the Ch. 
in Middlefield, Ms. 


“ 21. Rév. MOSES PATTEN, from the Ch. in 
Townsend, Ms. 








May 4. 
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May 24. Rev. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, from the 3d 
Ch. in Salem, Ms. 


, .* 25. Rev. WILLIAM A. SMITH, from the Ch. 
* in Rockland, Me. 


s 26. Rev. BENJAMIN L. SWAN, from the Ch. 
in Stratford, Ct. 


June 2. Rev, WILLIAM H. BESSOM, from the Ch. 
in Centerville, Ms.' 


“ 3. Rev. WILLIAM S. SEWALL, from the Ch. 
in Brownville, Me. 





PHinisters Married. 


March 25. In Wilbraham, Ms., Rev. WILLIAM F. 
ARMS, of Norwich, Ct., to Miss SARAH A. 
PHELPS, of W. 


“ 25. In Leicester, Ms., Rev. MINER G. PRATT, 
of Andover, to MARIA, youngest daughter of 
the late John Hobart, Esq., of L. 


* 26. In Castleton, Vt., Rev. EDWARD ASHBY 
WALKER, to Miss CATHERINE KENT, 
daughter of Rev. Willard Child, D.D., of C. 


April 2. In Bangor. Me., Rey, LUTHER KEENE, of 
North Brookfield, Ms. to Mi-s ANNIE B., 
daughter of Jefferson Chamberlain, Esq., of B. 


In Westboro’, Ms., Rev. DANIEL FITZ, D.D., 
4 yeorw. to Mrs. HANNAH B. D. BOW- 
A 


April 7. In Barre, Ms., Rev. THOMAS G. GRASSIE, 
of Bolton, to Miss MARY ELIZABETH HOL- 
BROOK, of B. 


‘ 23. In West Brattleboro’, Vt., Rev. MOSES P. 
PARMELEE, under appointment of the A. B.C. 
¥.M., a8 Missionary to Turkey, to NELLIE A. 
a gal adopied danghter of Hiram Orcutt, of 





“ 27. In Mystic, Ct., Rev. PLINY F. WARNER, 
late of Stonington, to JANE BORRODIL, 
daughter of Gilbert Denison, Esq., of M. 


In Amherst, Ms., Rev. HENRY HUBBELL, 
to Miss HARRIET HINSDALE. 


“ 12. In Chicago, Ill., Rev. JAMES KILBOURN, 
of Sandwich, Ii, to Miss MARIA ANN JEN- 
NINGS, of Brookfield, Ms. 


‘“ 27. In Bloomfield, Ct , Rev. JOSIAH BREW- 
ER, of Stockbridge, Ms., to Miss LUCY T., 
daughter of the late Rev. Amos Jerome, of New 
Hartford, Ct. 


May 7. 





fHlinisters Deceased, 


Jan.19. In Townsend, Vt., Rey. HENRY HAST- 


INGS, aged 30. 


March 9. In Rockford, N. Y., Rev. RICHARD 
WOODROUFF. 


“© 24. In Sanbornton, N.H., Rev. ABRAHAM 
BODWELL, aged 85 yrs. 10 months. 


April6. In Newbern, N.C., Rev. JAMES MEANS, 

aged 50. 

“ %. In Darien, Ct., Rev. EBENEZER PLATT, 
(or Pratt,) aged 68. 


May -— = ?-. Haven, Mich., Rev. NATHANIEL 


“ 20. In Rockford, Ill.,Rev. RALPH EMERSON, 
D.D., aged 75 yrs., 9 months, 2 days. 


“ 29. In Woodbury, Ct., Rev. STEPHEN RO- 
GERS. 
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American Congregational Union. 


American Congregational Anion. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


A public meeting, the commencement of 
the Tenth Anniversary exercises of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union, was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on Tuesday, May 12, 
1863, at 74 o’clock, P. M. Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., the President of the Society, in 
the chair. After music by the choir, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Joseph Emerson, of 
Andover, Ms. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

The Annual Address was then delivered by 
the Rev. Henry M. Storrs, of Cincinnati, O., 
on the Faith and Polity of the Puritans. 

Benediction was pronounced by the Presi- 
dent. 





BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Tenth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Congregational Union was held at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Thursday 
May 14, 1863, at 5 o’clock, P.M. 

The President, Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
was in the chair. The meeting was opened 
with prayer, by the Rev. George S. F. Savage, 
of Chicago, Ill. 

The Treasurer read his Annual Report for 
the year ending May 1, 1863. It was 

Voted, That the Reports of the Trustees, 
and of the Treasurer, be accepted and publish- 
ed under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 

The Rev. J. C. Holbrook, of Dubuque, Io., 
offered the following resolution, which was un- 
animously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Union be 
tendered to the Rev. Henry M. Storrs, for his 
able discourse, delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy for publication under 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. 

The following Report was read by the Re- 
cording Secretary :— 

The Committee appointed by the Union, at 
its Annual Meeting in 1862, to address to the 
“Congregational Union of England and 
Wales” a letter of fraternal congratulation 
in Commemoration of the Bi-centenary of 
Non-conformity, respectfully report :—That a 
letter, prepared in accordance with these in- 
structions, was forwarded to the Committee of 
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the English Union, early in July last, and was 
by them published and widely circulated before 
the Anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s day— 
known among English Non-conformists, as 
“Black Bartholomew.” 

After its appearance in England, a copy of 
this letter was furnished to the Congregational 
Quarterly, as the organ of the Union, and was 
published in that magazine in October, 1862. 

The reply of the Committee of the English 
Union, herewith enclosed, was also forwarded 
to the Quarterly, as soon as received by us,— 
with the request that copies might be furnish- 
ed to the religious press. It was too late, 
however, for the October number, and it has 
appeared only in a few of the religious news- 
papers. 

Our correspondence was formally acknowl- 
edged by the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales at its session in London, in 
October last, and elicited some friendly re- 
marks and resolutions in regard to the state 
of our country. 

Your Committee are, therefore, encouraged 
to believe that their service in this matter has 
done something to strengthen both Christian 
and international ties with brethren of kindred 
faith in the land of our fathers. 

Jos. P. THOMPSON, 
Wo. Ives BupineTon, 
Davip B. Coz. 

New York, May 6, 1863. 





Letter from the Committee ‘of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 


CONGREGATIONAL LiprARY, BLOOMFIELD STREET, 
Lonpon, C. E., Sepr. 2, 1862. 


To the Committee of the American Congregational 
Union of America. 


BELOVED AND HONORED BRETHREN :—We 
have received and read with peculiar interest 
your fraternal and valued letter relating to our 
Bi-centenary movement, and have secured its 
publication in our denominational newspapers, 
and in the Evangelical Magazine. It has thus 
been brought under the notice of a great num- 
ber of readers, who cannot fail to be gratified 
with its contents, and we shall report its re- 
ceipt and our reply to the Pastors and other 
Representatives of our Churches, in the ap- 
proaching annual assembly of our Union. 
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We gratefully welcome the expression of 
fraternal sympathy in our Bi-centenary of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, and cordially reciprocate 
your congratulations in review of the progress 
of our common principles in both hemispheres, 
and since the days when persecution drove the 
Pilgrim Fathers to America from England; 
and we especially rejoice in the development 
and fruitful manifestations of the voluntary 
principle for the extension of truth, and the 
maintainance of the Christian Church. 

We view with the highest satisfaction the 
rapid progress of Congregationalism, to which 
you refer, in the United States; and especially 
do we rejoice in its earnest and consistent an- 
tagonism to the fearful curse of slavery, inas- 
much as it warrants the conclusion that the 
work is of God, and encourages the hope that 
a vigorous and prayerful diffusion of Congre- 
gational principles will promote the emancipa- 
tion of those now held in unchristian and 
unrighteous bondage, the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and the establishment of 
liberty and truth in your Jand. 

While we earnestly desire the termination 
of war, with all its horrors, in the North and 
South of your States, and pray the God of 
peace and love to stretch forth the scepter of 
his benign government over your entire coun- 
try ; we trust that this blessed result will be 
secured in the good Providence of Heaven, in 
connection with the termination of slavery, 
and that the anticipations you indulge of a 
wide field for Congregational Missions being 
opened in the South, will be fully realized. 

While deprecating, as we solemnly do, any 
governmental interference by other nations, in 
your political affairs; and while we believe 
that the British government has maintained, 
and will continue to maintain, though at an 
enormous sacrifice to our country, the most 
strict and honorable neutrality, we would as 
Christian brethren affectionately entreat you 
to put forth all your influence to secure 
measures calculated to terminate the shed- 
ding of blood, and to bring about the estab- 
lishment of peace, on a firm and equitable 
basis. 

In all that affects your peace iud prosperity 
as churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, be as- 
sured, beloved brethren, we do take and shall 
always continue to take a deep and delighted 
interest. We bless God for your numbers, 
your piety, your union, and your missionary 
efforts in heathen lands. That He may bless 
you more and more is our fervent prayer. To 
draw the bonds closer which now unite us as 
Churches of the entire Congregational denom- 
ination—which is one in doctrine and ecclesi- 
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astical polity—will ever be an object of con- 
cern to us. 

Accept our Christian salutations and best 
wishes, and convey them, as you have oppor- 
tunity, to the members of the brotherhood you 
represent. 

We remain, beloved friends, yours faithful- 
ly, the members of the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 

Signed on their behalf, and at their request, 

. GEORGE SMITH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The following communication was received 
from a Committee appointed by the New York 
General Association : 


To the American Congregational Union: 

The undersigned were appointed by a Com- 
mittee representing the General Association 
of New York, to invite the attention of your 
honored body to the desirableness of a series 
of tracts upon Church Order, Church Officers, 
Church Discipline, Church Membership, and 
kindred topics, adapted to the wants of Con- 
gregational churches in New York and at the 
West. 

The withdrawal of the Presbyterian Church 
from co-operation with the American Mis- 
sionary Society, has awakened much inquiry 
in regard to the principles and workings of 
Congregationalism. If the Congregational 
Union, as authorized by its charter, should 
determine to issue such a series of tracts, we 
have no doubt that the General Associations 
of various States would purchase them in 
large quantities for gratuitous distribution. 

The undersigned will be happy to co-operate 
with a committee of your body in the prose- 
eution of this work. 

With high respect, 
Jos. P. THomPson, 
DaNIEL P. Noyes. 
New York, May 9, 1863. 


After remarks by Rev. D. = Noyes, Rev. 
C. H. A. Bulkley, Rev. R.S. Storrs, Jr., D.D., 
Rey. Isaac P. Langworthy, and Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., relative to the need of such 
tracts, and the appropriate mode of publica- 
tion, it was 

Resolved, That the subject of the proposi- 
tion made to this Society by the Committee 
appointed by the General Association of New 
York, be referred to the Board of Trustees for 
their action. * 

The following Report, presented by the 
Committee which was appointed at the An- 
nual Business Meeting of the Union, in May, 
1862, was read by Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D. 
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‘The Committee appointed at the last 
meeting of the Congregational Union, to con- 
sider whether a union with societies having 
like aims with this is practicable and desirable, 
have not been able to meet together, and have 
been reduced to the necessity of holding inter- 
course with one another for the most part by 
letter. The result of their correspondence is 
that a majority of the Committee decidedly 
approve of the plan of uniting the Congrega- 
tional Union with the Congregational Library 
Association. It has been suggested that the 
Congregational Board of Publication also 
might be consolidated with the two others, 
but whether this is practicable or not, in ac- 
cordance with the act of incorporation of that 
society, the committee have not the means of 
judging. The Committee beg leave therefore 
to report that the first mentioned union is 
desirable, and that they know no reason why 
it is not practicable. With regard to the 
other, the chairman, on behalf of a part of 
them,—all not having expressed their views 
upon this point,—suggests that another com- 
mittee be appointed to consider this matter, 
to whom also the further steps relating to a 
union with the Library Association,—if such 
should be the will of the directors and the 
society—be committed. 

‘The chairman expresses a hope that if any 
member of the committee, not agreeing with 
this report, should be present when it is 
brought forward, he may express his dissent 
openly. 

“On behalf of a majority of the Committee, 

“T. D. WooLsEy, Chairman.” 


On motion by Robert D. Benedict, Esq., it 
was 
Voted, That the Report be accepted. 


Remarks were made on the subject of the 
union of two of the societies—the Congrega- 
tional Union and the Library Association— 
by Drs. Str :, Joshua Leavitt, Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, \: liam C. Gilman, Esq., and 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq,, after which the fol- 
lowing resolutions, presented by Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, Jr., D.D., were adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of the Congre- 
gational Union are gratified to learn that a 
erection! co-operation. has been maintained, 

uring the past year, between this Union and 
the Congregationc! Library Association; and 
that, in their judgment, it is on all accounts 
desirable and important that such co-opera- 
tion should continue in fi.ture. 

Resolved, further, that the subject of con- 
tinuing this co-cperation in effect, and the 
further subject cf forming an organic union 
with the Library Association ; also of extend- 
ing the ‘same to the Congregational Board of 
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Publication, if this should be found practica- 
ble and desirable, be referred to the Board of 
Trustees, with instructions to report their 
action to this Union at its next meeting. 
Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions 
be communicated by the Trustees to the Di- 
rectors of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation, and also to the Executive Committee 
of the Congregational Board of Publication. 


The following officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen : 


President. 
Rey. LEONARD BACON, D D., of New Haven, Ct. 


Vice Presidents. 

Hon. Braprorp R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Georce SHEeParD, D D., Bangor, Me. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D. Williamstown, Ms. 

Hon. Emory Wasuburn, Cambridge, Ms. 

Rev. CHARLES WALKER, D.D., Pittsford, Vt. 

Hon. AristaRcaus CHAMPION, Rochester. N. Y. 

Rev. H. D. Kircnet, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Epwarps A. Park, D.D., Andover, Ms. 

Rev. O. E. Daggett, D.D., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rev. Wa. Patton, D.D., New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. JonaTaan Leavitt, D.D., Providence, R. I. 

Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Rev. J. H. Linstey, D.D., Greeawich, Ct. 

Rev. H. M. Srorrs, Cincinnati, 0. 

Rev. B. P. Stone, D.D., Concord, N. H. 

S. B. Gooxins, Esq., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rev. T. WickEs, Marietta, 0. 

Rev. Junius A. Reep, Davenport, Iowa. 

Hon. Witutam T. Eustis, Boston, Ms. 

Hon. W. A. BuckineuaM, Norwich, Ct. 

Trustees. 

Rev. Wm. Ives Budington, D.D., Rev. Jos. P. 
Thompson, D.D., Rev. Wm. R. Tompkins, Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy, Rev. John M. Holmes, William C. 
Gilman, Henry C. Bowen, Alfred S. Barnes, Wo . 
Allen, Wm. G. Lambert, James W. Elwell, N. A. 
Calkins, Walter T. Hatch, 8. Nelson Davis, Adon 
Smith, Robert D. Benedict, Lowell Mason, Jr., George 
8. Coe, Albert Woodruff, Charles Gould. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 
N. A. CALKINS. 

(G> Rooms, No. 185 Grand Street, New York. 

Adjourned. 


N. A. CALKINS, Recording Secretary. 


The Tenth Annual Social Re-union was 
held on Thursday evening, May 14, in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Rev. William 
A. Stearns, D.D., President of Amherst Col- 
lege, presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. L, 
Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. Rev. W. I. 
Budington, D.D., of Brooklyn, made an open- 
ing address, and introduced Dr. Stearns to 
the chair, who also addressed the audience. 
He was followed by the Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
of Brooklyn, Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of New 
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York, Dr. Gulick, of Micronesia, Rev. R. M. 
Hatfield, of Brooklyn, Rev. Mr. Mingins, of 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of South 
America. The speaking was of the highest 
order, and a large audience, notwithstand- 
ing the pouring rain, fully and manifestly 
appreciated its merits. The meeting was a 
great success. 


A public meeting of the Congregational 
Union was held in Boston, at Mount Vernon 
Church, May 27th, 1863, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., inthechair. The 
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meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Carruthers, of Portland, Me. A brief state- 
ment of the doings of the Society was made 
by the Corresponding Secretary, which was 
followed by able, interesting, and remarkably 
appropriate addresses by the President, Dr. 
Bacon, Rev. A. H. Plumb, Chelsea, Ms., Rev. 
J.C. Holbrook, Dubuque, Io., and Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston. A large audience, 
with many pastors in it, gave the closest at- 
tention. No public meeting of the Union 
anywhere has been more satisfactory to its 
friends. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


American Congregational Union in account with N. A. Calkins, Treasurer. 


DR. 


CR. 








To appropriations paid to Congregational churches : 
Cong. Church at Gorham, N. H. 250 00 
Welch Con. Ch.,Holland Patent, N.Y. 150 00 
- * Trenton, © 100 00 
Cong. Church, Baiting Hollow, “ 75 00 
- Frewsburg, 200 00 
Waukegan, IIl. 300 00 
Coal Valley, ‘ 100 00 
Rosefield, ‘ 225 00 
Buda, 250 00 
Olive Green, Ohio, 100 00 
West Chester, Ind. 150 00 
Contraband Con. Ch., Lawrence, Kan. 150 00 
Cong. Church, Glover, Vt. 120 00 
- Skakopee, Minn. 175 00 
Mill Creek, Wis. 150 00 
Welch Cong. Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 200 00 
Cong. Church, Riceville, Pa. 


“ 


“ 


250 00 

—— 2,945 00 

Salary of Corresponding Secretary, 1,800 00 

Traveling expenses of Cor. Sec. 251 11 

46 subscriptions to Cong. Quarterly, 46 00 

Postage, stationery, express, and tele- 
grams, 

Annual Report and Circulars, 

Expenses of Cong. Union meeting in 
Boston, 


35 57 
81 60 


8 00 
—— 2,167 28 
805 00 

13 09 


Rent of rooms, (less rent rec’d,) 

Fuel, light, and office expenses, 

Expenses for collecting legacy, and 
discounts, 

Filling out Life Members’ certificates, 


15 83 
8 00 
——. 336 92 
5,449 20 
6,639 30 


$12,088 50 


Total disbursements to May 1, 1863, 
Balance in Treasury, May 1, 1863, 


By balance in Treasury, May 1, 1862, 








1,262 22 

“ Contributions rec’d from Maine, 148 34 

i New Hampshire, 120 68 

Vermont, 148 68 

Massachusetts, 3,120 72 

Connecticut, 2,846 45 

Rhode Island, 10 00 

New York, 1,679 06 

New Jersey, 84 00 

Pennsylvania, 62 00 

Ohio, 525 00 

Michigan, 174 81 

Indiana, 9 85 

Tilinois, 335 28 

Wisconsin, 100 

Towa, 12 25 

Minnesota, 19 65 

Kentucky, 3 00 

California, 80 00 

States not given, 21 93 

“ Legacy of Polly Darwin, (N. Y.) 1,521 58 
‘* Sales of Year Books, 7 


7 00 
—— 10,826 28 


Total resources for the year, $12,088 50 








Examined and found correct, 


New Yorg, Mar 9, 1853. 


A. 8. BARNES, 


WM. ALLEN, } Auditors. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Trustees of the American Congrega- 
tional Union are happy in greeting their 
friends with salutations of hope on this, 
their tenth anniversary. Although the 
past has been a year of war, and hence of 
financial uncertainty, if not of embarrass- 
ment, still their treasury has not been left 
without pleasing and increasing evidence 
of a growing confidence in the immediate 
and pressing importance of their church- 
building work. Objections against it, once 
frequently urged, are now seldom heard. 
Indifference to the claims of feeble churches, 
doing their utmost to erect houses of wor- 
ship, is giving place to an interested inquiry 
concerning the success and the needs of this 
new claimant of public charities. It is 
slowly but surely making a place for itself 
in the affections of patriots and Christians. 
A kind providence has so favored this cause, 
this year as to command a distinct recogni- 
tion, and call forth sincere thanksgiving. 

Last year our receipts were seven thou- 
sand five hundred thirty-five dollars and 
twenty-four cents; and one thousand two 
hundred sixty-two dollars and twenty-two 
cents were in the Treasury at the commence- 
ment of the year. But more than three 
times that amount was then pledged to 
churches already in the process of building. 
And so apprehensive were the Board of small 
receipts in the then state of the country, 
that appropriations were made only where 
it seemed immediately indispensable. Ap- 
plications were discouraged and not a few 
contemplated enterprises were abandoned. 
It was not until quite late in the year that 
our Secretary ventured to encourage appli- 
cants with more than a dismal and distant 
hope of obtaining help from the yet alto- 
gether too scanty church-building fund. 
But the last half of the year was more pro- 
pitious, and there are signs of a more propi- 
tious future. The receipts for the last year 
are ten thousand eight hundred twenty-six 
dollars and twenty-eight cents, which with 
the amount in the Treasury at the com- 
mencement of the year made our available 
resources twelve thousand eighty-eight 
dollars and fifty cents. Appropriations 
have been made to thirty-two churches; 
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and last bills have been paid as follows, viz. 
West Chester, Ind., one hundred and fifty 
dollars; Olive Green, Ohio, one hundred 
dollars; Holland Patent, N. Y., one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; Trenton, N. Y., one 
hundred dollars; Gorham, N. H., two 
hundred and fifty dollars; Rosefield, Ill., 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars ; Coal 
Valley, Ill., one hundred dollars; Lawrence, 
Kan., (Contraband Congregational church), 
one hundred and fifty dollars; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., two hundred dollars ; Glovers, Vt., one 
hundred and twenty dollars; Buda, IIl., 
two hundred and fifty dollars; Waukegan, 
Ill., three hundred dollars; Shakopee, Min., 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars; Mill 
Creek, Wis., one hundred and fifty dollars ; 
Frewsburg, N. Y., two hundred dollars; 
Baiting Hollow, N.Y., seventy-five dollars ; 
and Riceville, Pa., two hundred and fifty 
dollars; Seventeen churches, at an average 
cost to our Treasury of only one hundred 
and seventy-three dollars and twenty-three 
cents, the lowest average by far ever reach- 
ed, much lower than would have been reach- 
ed, had not applications requiring larger 
amounts been discouraged or deferred. 

Our Treasury is now pledged to twenty- 
two churches that are building: To those 
the gross amount of five thousand and eigh- 
ty dollars has been appropriated. There 
is in the Treasury the sum of six thousand 
six hundred thirty-nine dollars and thirty 
cents, nearly all of which is pledged, and 
much more will probably be very soon call- 
ed for, since never before in any six months 
have there been so many and such urgent 
applications as during the last six. ‘To 
build or disband,” is now the alternative, 
with many an earnest and hopeful church, 
and probably never before were so many 
churches being organized. 

And this Board wishes again to say that 
every year’s experience and observation im- 
press them more and more, not only with 
the great value, and indeed necessity of this 
church-building work, and of its quick and 
certain fruits, but of its great economy, 
whenever it shall receive any thing like its 
share of public charities. While it struggles 
along on less than half rations, less than 
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half success must be expected; and yet the 
waste and the wear will be in nothing min- 
ished. Nay, these are necessarily increased. 
Traveling expenses are more, correspond- 
ence is more, corroding anxiety is immeas- 
urably more. Withholding here has a won- 
drous tendency to poverty. The withholder 
is himself made the more poor; so is the 
expectant and worthy beneficiary ; and the 
waiting almoner of this looked for but scan- 
ty bounty, who must wait, whether the 
bounty come or not; he must wait, and 
work, and he must have some where to wait, 
and at somebody’s expense ; of course he is 
made the more poor. Every way, there- 
fore, it is bad economy to open a channel 
of Christian munificence unless it shall be 
kept fluent, and especially when it flows to 
and through regions so needy and so prom- 
ising of abundant harvests as those places 
are whither the American Congregational 
Union directs its benefactions. The Trus- 
tees can but believe that the coming year 
will witness a more general and generous 
recognition of the claims of these feeble 
bands upon the giving who sympathize with 
_ them in faith and polity. They are our 
poor in our land, doing our work, fortify- 
ing our frontier, and they can receive the 
needed help from no others. It is believed 
that this object will find a place on the cal- 
endar of more and more of our churches as 
its importance is more and more known. 
And individuals are sending in their per- 
sonal gifts more than ever before; some 
one hundred, some two hundred, one three 
hundred and one five hundred dollars. One 
legacy, from the estate of Polly Darwin, of 
Champion, Jefferson Co., N. Y., amount- 
ing to fifteen hundred dollars, has been re- 
ceived during the year. 

Last December our Secretary presented 
this cause in the First church of New Ha- 
ven, Ct., Rev. Dr. Bacon’s. He read parts 
of two letters; one from Cool Spring, Ind., 
where three hundred dollars were wanted, 
and one from Medford, Minn., where two 
hundred dollars were wanted. He urged 


the gentlemen present to take the former, : 


and the ladies the latter. The ladies at 
once responded to the appeal, and have paid 
over the full amount for the Medford church. 
A mother was present, who, on her return 
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home, told her sick son, aged 19, much 
that had been said in relation to the gather- 
ing, and wants of the little church, where 
three hundred dollars were wanted. The 
son listened, asked some questions, and 
seemed very much interested. Weeks 
passed away without further conversation 
on this subject; meanwhile the fatal mal- 
ady had well nigh done its work for this 
lovely young man. ‘+ With calm faith,” 
says his pastor, ‘*he waited death’s now 
sure and speedy coming.” ‘When he had 
distributed his little gifts to the younger 
members of the family, which they were 
to keep as mementoces, he said to his father, 
‘*there is my money!” ‘ Yes,” said the 
weeping parent, ‘‘ and what do you want 
to have done with it?” ‘*I wanted to give 
it to that feeble church,” he replied, “ but 
Mr. Langworthy said it must have three 
hundred dollars. I have reckoned up my 
money, and I find there is not quite that 
amount.” ‘J will make it up,” said the 
father, ‘and he shall have the full amount.” 
This satisfied the son, and he soon went to 
his rest. The father has promptly and 
cheerfully redeemed his pledge, and the 
sanctuary of the little church at Cool 
Spring, La Porte Co., Ind., will be the 
monument of Merrit W. Barnes, son of 
Amos F, Barnes, of New Haven, Ct., and 
a little tablet in its walls shall tell the gen- 
erations following, to whose dying gift, to 
whose all, they are indebted for their place 
of worship. 

A pastor of one of the churches in a New 
England city, who has shown his personal 
interest in this work, not only by taking 
up collections, in its behalf, but by giv- 
ing, himself, once twenty-five, and once 
fifty dollars, left his people last fall for 
nine months to serve as chaplain in one of 
our New England Regiments. In writing 
to a brother minister, and speaking of his 
efforts to get shelter for religious instruction, 
in erecting a small plank chapel for his 
Regiment, in a jocular but significant vein, 
he says ‘I can appreciate now the labor of 
the American Congregational Union, and 
I shall need no urging to plead that cause 
in the future. Indeed, if the present secre- 
tary should resign, I think I could take his 
place, and advocate with effect the necessity 
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of securing shelter, comfortable shelter for 
the dispensation of the gospel. The want 
of it has hindered and must hinder the truth.” 
Such testimony is constantly coming to 
hand. An agent of the American Home 
Missionary Society for one of the great 
Western States, under date of April 30th, 
1863, says, ‘I wish your Eastern churches 
would bestir themselves in the matter of 
collections for church erection. The work 
of church organization is going rapidly on 
in this State... we shall need all the money 
you will have to spare. This Congrega- 
tional Union is ourhope. When I tell the 
people, ‘do your best, and the Union will 
aid you to build,’ they go at the busi- 
ness with energy, and many houses are 
builded which could not be, but for this 
promise.” 

With all we can do for these feeble bands, 
the Home Missionary, his more self deny- 
ing companion, and the membership of his 
little church are obliged to make great 
sacrifices to meet even our most liberal con- 
ditions; and these, with the expedients to 
which they resort to prosecute and complete 
so great an undertaking, prove them emi- 
nently worthy the little sums we give them. 
The wife of one of these consecrated mission- 
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aries, whose time is necessarily occupied 
largely with her little children, but who is 
doing much to secure the completion of a 
sanctuary for the little church her husband 
has gathered in that new region, and to 
which we have pledged two hundred dol- 
lars, writing our Secretary under date of 
April 16, says, ‘If you ever visit Minnesota 
I hope you will see this house. To us it 
looks like a very big affair, and we think 
every body must want to see it. I have 
been at work all the forenoon painting the 
window sash. Next week another lady 
and myself are going to set the glass, paint 
the doors, window frames, &c. By this 
you see how we contrive to save every dol- 
lar. Anything we can do to save hiring a 
day’s work, we do ourselves.” And this 
is not a solitary instance, but only one of 
many on whose shoulders rest burdens too 
heavy to be borne. To alleviate such bur- 
dens, and help those who are exerting every 
power of their being to help themselves, 
we again earnestly ask the benefactions of 
the giving, and these, to twice the amount 
of the last year. Shall we have them ? 
The cause of Christ, and our country’s 
cause imperiously demand them. 
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BUSINESS MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Library Association was held in the 
Old South Chapel, Boston, on Tuesday, 26 
May, 1863, at 12 M, the President in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Barstow of 
Keene, N. H. The records of the last an- 
nual meeting were read and approved. The 
annual report of the board of directors was 
read and accepted. [See below.] The Treas- 
urer’s report was read and acgepted, [see be- 
low,] it having been audited by the proper 
committee. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers 
for the ensuing year. 

President. 
Rev. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland, Me. 
Vice Presidents. 

Rev. Joun A. AtBro, D D., Cambridge, Ms. 

“© BenJaMIN Tappan, D. D, Augusta, Me. 

Hon. Wituiam W. THomas, Portland, Me 

Rev. NatuanieL Bouton, D D., Concord, N. H. 


Hon. Wo. U. (LARKE. Manchester, N. H. 
Rey. Sitas Alken, D.D., Rutland, Vé. 


, Hon. Erastus Farrsanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
“ GOaxtvin Day, Hartford, Ct. 
Rey. Tuomas SHEPARD, D D., Bristol, R. I. 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Ray Patmer, D.D , Albany, N. Y. 
WituiaM ALLEN, Esq., New York City. 
Rey. J. D. Butter, Marietta, 0. 
« Pp. R. Hurp, Romeo, Mich. 
& §. C. Bartiert, Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Cuares G. Hammond, Chicago, Il. 
Rey. N. A. Hype, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘© J. J. Miter, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
‘© Asa TURNER, Denmark, 'owa. 
‘Henry Witkes, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 


Directors. 


Juttus A. PALMER, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, - 

GarpNeER G. HupBarp, Esq, “* 

ABNER KineMaN, Esq. “ 

Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, D.D, *¢ 

AtpHeus Harpy, Esq., 

Rey. A. C. THompson, D.D., Side. 
“ H. B. Hooker, D.D., Boston. 


Corresponding Secretary, and Librarian. 
Rey. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Chelsea. 


Recording Secretary. 
Rey. H. M. DEXTER, Boston. 


Treasurer. 


JAMES P. MELLEDGE, Esq., Cambridge. 
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It was 

Voted, That the Directors have power to act 
as authorized last year, in relation to any 
alterations in the charter, &c., of this Asso- 
ciation. [See Quarterly, vol. iv. p. 312.] 

Voted, that the communication from the 
American Congregational Union on the sub- 
ject of a umion of the two bodies be referred to 
the Directors. 

Adjourned. 

H. M. DEXTER, Rec. Sec. 


SYNOPSIS OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


DR.— THE CONGREGATIONAL LipRARY ASSOCIATION, 
In account with James P. MELLEDGE, Treas’r. 


To balance previous account, 491 29 
“ paid Geo. 8. Dexter, interest on mort- 
gage note ($16,000) one yr. to Nov. 
28, 1862, 960 00 
“ additional interest on same, 17 68-977 68 
 Dan’l W. Job, interest on mort- 
gage note ($3,000) one yr. to Dec. 
28, 1862, 
* Rev. I. P. Langwortby, his services to 
date, 
“ hire of boy, care of building, 
* City of Boston, tax bill, 
“ “ “ water, 
* Rev. I. P. Langworthy, for sundry cur- 
rent expenses, 
% Do. expenses connected with moving 
library, 


180 00 


200 00 
180 00 
189 00 
17 00 


18 24 


78 04 


$2,276 25 
SUPRA, CR. 
amounts received for rents in building, 
Chauncey St. 
“ donations from individuals, 
“ old papers, &c., sold, 
balance to new account, 


987 71 
17 00 

84 73 
1,186 81 
$2,276 25 
To balance above account, 1,186 81 


Mzm.—The present indebtedness of the Asso- 
ciation is as follows: 

Mortgage note, to Geo. S. Dexter, for 
= sad Dan’l W. Job, for 

Amt. temporary loan due Treasurer, 


E. and O. E. 


$16,000 00 
8,000 00 
1,186 81 


J. P. MELLEDGE, Treasurer. 
Boston, May 23, 1863. 





TENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue Directors of the Congregational Li- 
brary Association herewith present their 
Tenth Annual Report. Death has invaded 
their little circle during the past year. Dea. 
Charles Scudder departed this life, very 
suddenly, January 21st, 1863, aged 73 
years. A gentleman, a Christian, faithful 
to every trust, and wise in council, he is 
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greatly missed by this Board, and his loss 
is keenly and widely felt. 

The Directors have held especial, more 
than regular meetings, as exigencies have 
arisen demanding them. The two lower 
floors of their building, together with one 
room on the third floor have been leased to 
the city for some two years, on a fair rent, 
thus securing a better income than hitherto, 
and from which the interest on mortgages, 
and some of the necessary incidental ex- 
penses besides are paid. This involved the 
removal of the Library to the third story, 
and the return of the books of other Libra- 
ries here on deposit to their several owners, 
The Librarian took advantage of this change 
to arrange our own books somewhat ac- 
cording to their topics, and thus make them 
more available; and a slip catalogue of all 
bound volumes in the Library has been 
completed. This arrangement developed 
the fact that we had between three and four 
hundred volumes of duplicates. Exchanges 
of these are being made with other Libra- 
ries, for books of value not now on our 
shelves. Much time has been spent among 
the pamphlets in our possession, of which 
there are now many, and some of great val- 
ue. Full sets of Reports of past and pre- 
sent benevolent Societies are being complet- 
ed, and considerable progress has been 
made. To realize this object the contribu- 
tions of Reports, ancient and recent, from 
all the friends of this Association are indis- 
pensable. Quarterlies, and monthly mag- 
azines, sermons on all topics, and fugitive 
pamphlets of very great variety are slowly 
coming into order, and would quickly as- 
sume it, had the Directors a small fund to 
appropriate for the purpose of binding them 
as fast as volumes are completed. It is the 
confident opinion of the Librarian, that with 
three hundred and fifty dollars for this ex- 
press binding purpose, he could add in one 
or two years, from these now almost useless 
materials, five hundred volumes to this Li- 
brary, then of a value equal to that of any 
five hundred volumes here, or perhaps else- 
where. He doubts if there are many Li- 
braries, in the country, richer in pamphlets 
than this, and he hopes none are poorer in 
the means to make them available. 

Contributions to the Library still come 
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to its shelves. During the year 153 bound 
volumes, and 3,226 quarterlies, monthlies, 
reports, sermons, and other varieties of 
pamphlets have been received. Three man- 
uscript sermons, twenty results of councils 
and two manuscript volumes of records 
have been donated. Among the donors are 
Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., of Boston, of 
8 bound volumes and 161 pamphlets; Rev. 
Daniel Tappan, East Marshfield, of 5 vols., 
two of them quartos, and 50 pamphlets; 
Rev. J. B. Clark, Yarmouth, 11 vols. ; Rev. 
S. B. Treat, Boston, 205 pamphlets; Rev. 
H. M. Dexter, Boston, 1,063 pamphlets; 
Rev. Thomas Laurie, West Roxbury, 594 
pamphlets; Dea. Edward Taylor, Andover, 
177 pamphlets; Rev. Moses Kimball, 18 
pamphlets; Rev. Brown Emerson, D.D., 
Salem, 191 pamphlets; L. Sweetser, Esq., 
Amherst, 53 pamphlets ; .A. Kingman, Bos- 
ton, 167 pamphlets; Wm. Woodman, Do- 
ver, N. H., 36 pamphlets; Rev. Prof. Aik- 
en, Hanover, N.H., 56 pamphlets; Rev. 
James Means, Dorchester, 4 vols. and 20 
pamphlets; Friend, 21 vols.; James M. Gor- 
don, 10 vols.; American Tract Society, Bos- 
ton, 11 vols.; M. H. Sargent, Treas., 4 vols.; 
Rey. A. E. P. Perkins, Ware, 3 vols. and 
13 pamphlets; besides many others that 
have been received in single numbers or on 
exchange. Enough has been done this past 
year to show beyond question that the ma- 
terials are abundant in our own denomina- 
tion, to make here and at once not only an 
invaluable, large, and in many respects a 
complete general library, meeting the many 
wants, not otherwise met, but we should 
have here, and that very soon, the memorials 
of the best parentage children could ever 
boast, materials of the richest histories ever 
written, and amonument of the noblest men 
and of the grandest deeds the world has 
ever seen, provided, always provided, we had 
a suitable fire-proof building for such trea- 
sures, and a capital large enough properly 
to take care of -them. These two simple 
prerequisites secured, these invaluable ma- 
terials would be forthcoming. It is known 
to the Librarian that a unique, very valua- 
ble Library was given to this Association 
in the will of its present owner, but that 
will has been changed, because we have no 
safe place nor proper facilities for keeping 
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and making available such a treasure. Two 
others have desired to make this Associa- 
tion the legatee of their Libraries, one of 
which is larger than ours to-day—but will 
not, unless a fire-proof building can be se- 
cured. Another, who has been fifty years 
gathering, at great personal labor and cost, 
a Puritan Library, would dispose of it ere 
long, at a reasonable price, for these shelves. 
There are, moreover, some most interesting 
relics from the May Flower, some from the 
first settlers of Plymouth, of Boston and of 
Salem, that would be secured by will or 
otherwise, to this Association, if the present 
owners could see that a safe deposit of them 
could be madehere. These are some of the 
open sources of a large income to this Li- 
brary which happen to be known to the Li- 
brarian, provided only, a suitable place and 
its proper care can be made reasonably cer- 
tain. And it should be remembered that 
the distance between us and the events 
whose history we would chronicle and pre- 
serve is continually widening; that now 
while the sound of the grinding is so high, 
many a precious sermon, tract, pamphlet, 
old book and manuscript are being sold at 
five cents a pound; and that very, very much 
that is of priceless value to us as a denom- 
ination is falling into the hands of those 
who will not use it for the benefit or exten- 
sion of the great, living principles the Fath- 
ers of New England loved so well. 

Is it impossible to secure the needed 
amount to found this Association in per- 
manency, and thus make it the center of 
influence for good to New England, to the 
West and to the world, as it is every way 
adapted to be if thus founded? One dol- 
lar and fifty cents from every member of 
our own churches in Massachusetts alone, 
would doit. Ortwo hundred dollars from 
every church; or a thousand dollars from 
one hundred of their prosperous and giving 
sons; or twenty-five thousand dollars from 
each of four of their merchant princes. Or 
if every Congregational church in the land ° 
would make that one contribution, for 
which our late beloved, and much lamented 
Corresponding Secretary so diligently la- 
bored, then this work would be in a way of 
speedy completion. The Directors again 
press this matter upon the consideration of 
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the friends of the Puritans. Some decided 
action is demanded. Not to go forward 
now, is to retreat, and that too in the pre- 
sence of comparatively trifling obstacles. 
If to gather and establish such a Library, 
and such a Museum of precious relics, as is 
now within our easy reach, is no credit to 
us as the descendants of such worthy sires, 
it is certainly a disgrace too shameful to be 
borne, not todoit. Posterity will say, with 
inspiration, * cursed be he that setteth light 
by his father or his mother. And ail the 
peopleshall say, Amen.” The world has a 
right to claim of us, against all other claim- 
ants, a careful garnering in one accessible, 
ever-open, secure place, all that will illus- 
trate and preserve in perpetuity the princi- 
ples, character, and deeds of the first settlers 
of this part of our country. If any thing 
in addition to the intrinsic value of such 
memorials is needed, let it be found in the 
fierce and bloody test to which they are 
now being subjected. From scores of bat- 
tle-fields, and from thousands of Puritan 
soldiers graves’ come new and most impres- 
sive appeals to us for loyalty to the sacred 
principles of Christian and civil liberty, 
that have made New England the moral 
garden of the world. The Directors wish 
to submit the question of some immediate 
action, with reference to the establishment 
of this Library Association upon a perma- 
nent basis. 

The subject of some connection of this As- 
sociation with the American Congregational 
Union, was discussed by this Board, a little 
more than a year ago, and some conferences 
were held. As a result of the latter, and of 
a long discussion at the Annual Meeting of 
the Union in May, 1862, the whole subject 
of uniting any of our affiliated Societies 
was referred to a committee of five, of which 
Rev. President Woolsey, of New Haven, 
was Chairman. At the last meeting of the 
Union, held in Brooklyn, May 18, 1863, 
that Committee, through one of its number, 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, re- 
ported, in substance, that a union between 
the Library Association and the American 
Congregational Union, was desirable and 
practicable, and the Chairman gave it as his 
opinion that the Congregational Board of 
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Publication might well be included. The 
question of locality not being submitted, 
was not discussed in the report. After 
some general remarks, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That the members of the Con- 
gregational Union are gratified to learn that 
a practical co-operation has been maintained, 
during the past year, between this Union and 
the Congregational Library Association; and 
that in their judgment it is on all accounts 
desirable and important that such co-opera- 
tion should continue in future. 

Resolved, Further, that the subject of con- 
tinuing this co-operation in effect, and the 
further subject of forming an organic union 
with the Library Association; also of extend- 
ing the same to the Congregational Board of 
Publication, if this should be found practicable 
and desirable, be referred to the Board of 
Trustees, with instructions to report their 
action to this Union at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions 
be communicated by the Trustees to the 
Directors of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation, and also to the Executive Committee 
of the Congregational Board of Publication. 

In behalf of the Trustees of the American 
Congregational Union, 


N. A. CALKINS, Ree. Sec. 


The Directors recommend the continu- 
ance of the same practical co-operation for 
the coming, as was adopted the last, year, 
and would ask to be instructed in regard to 
any measures that may be proposed by the 
Trustees of the Union, having reference to 
any organic connection of these two, or any 
other affiliated bodies. 

There are in the Library at the present 
time, the property of this Association, 3,497 
bound volumes, 284 duplicates, giving a 
total of 3,781, and between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 unbound quarterlies, monthlies, ser- 
mons, reports and pamphlets generally. 
Life members have sent in, each his dollar, 
and one individual has given three dollars. 
With no financial agent in the field, or other 
facilities for collecting much needed funds, 
all will see the dependence of this Associa- 
tion upon the voluntary offerings of its 
friends to its empty Treasury. To their 
generosity we make our appeal; we trust 
the ensuing year will show it is not in vain. 





























